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TERMS. | been unable to make the experiment. However, I feel 

One Dotiak rer Year, for single subscriptions, or any num- | somewhat disposed and encouraged to make the trial 
ber lessthan four. Four copies ordered at one time (they need not) this summer; and if you or some of your correspond- 
be to one address,) for THREE DoLtars; nine copies for Stx | ents will communicate the above information, you will 
Dotiars; and at the same rate, (three copies for $2,) for any | oblige 
additional number—payment always in apvance, and all sub- | 
scriptions to commence with the first number of a volume. Back : 
numbers of the current year will be sent to subscribers. is from a 

Back Vo.umes of this paper can be had, bound in paper cov- | 2#©W subscriber, who has not read the numerous arti- 
ers, at the same price as new subscriptions; or, the full set of | cles on this subject published in our pages the past and 
five volumes for three dollars. (The first four are in quarto form, previous years. 
and may be had for two dollars.) The postage on a volume is ; 
20 cents for any distance. | - aa : je 

{” Letters inclosing current bills, in accordance with the | there are few if any thorough bred sheep of the kinds 
above terms, may be sent without payment of postage. } named now for sale in Ohio, but it is expected a num- 
Address, M. B. BATEHAM, Columbus, Ohio. 
(ce This paper is subject to newspaper postage only. 


A SvupBscriper. 
Carroll county, March 28. 


Remarks.—The foregoing, we presume, 





We must refer him to our former vol- 
}umes for the information he desires, only adding that 


| ber will be offered at the State Fair at Cincinnati next 
| > . 

| fall.—Ep. 
| 





27sceo 
Devonshire Cattle—Inquiry. Fine Sheep Exhibition--- Wool Growing at the North 
| and the South. 

Friend Batenam: I wish to inquire through the} 
Cultivator, for my own benefit and others, where there| Mr. Batenam: I observe in the January No. of the 
can be found stock of full blooded Devonshire cattle in} Wool Grower, a proposition by Mr. Ladd, that if twen- 
Ohio or adjoining States. Also, of the owners of such | ty wool growers would give their names as competit- 
stock; the price of bulls and heifers, at one and two| ors, we would have a fine Fair about the 15th of Octo- 
years old. This may appear to be asking too much,|ber "ext. You can give my name as one of the com- 











but as I see but little choice stock advertised for sale in 
our agricultural papers, I make this inquiry to bring 
such stock into more general notice either by answers 
to the above, or such other way as the owners ef such 
stock may see fit to adopt. 
E. Marcuam. 
Pittsfield, Lorain Co., O., April, 1850. 


- ~~ soe o - 
Long Wooled Sheep—Inquiries. 





Mr. Batenam: In reading an article in the 6th num- 
ber of the Cultivator, onthe improvement of the breeds 
of Sheep in the West, I came to the conclusion to trou- 
ble you with a few lines by way of inquiry, in order to 
ascertain where those different breeds of sheep are to 
be found, and what their probable cost, comparative 
merits, &c. For instance, what could a small lot of 
good Leicester Ewes be purchased at, and in what part 
of the State of Ohio are they to be found; and likewise 
the price of a full bred ram of the Leicester, South 
Down, or Oxfordshire breeds? 

I have for some years past viewed the subject in the 
light of your correspondent from Philadelphia, but 
owing to want of time and pecuniary means, I have 





petitors, provided twenty persons come into the mea- 
sure. 

Would you not aid the fine wool growers of your 
State by publishing in your paper my banter to Mr. 
Burke. You can see it in the Plough, Loom and Anvil, 
December No. You will see the estimate 1 put upon 


jmy flock, but observe I ho!d him above 51 deg. North, 


as I believe no sheep in a frozen region, and housed 
so much, can be brought to the perfection that this cli- 
mate will do, if properly bred and managed. 

[send you two samples of wool I this moment took 
from two sheep I had handy. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mark R. Cockri.t. 
Near Nashville, Tenn. Feb. 1850. 





The following is the article referred to in the Plow, 
Loom and Anvil, the editor of which journal intro- 
duces it with the remark that, “ We have seen nothing 
so conclusive as to the adapt.tion of the Southern 
States to sheep husbandry, as the following, founded 
as it is on the ample experience of a gentleman of in- 








114 


dependent fortune, enjoying 
t-rent sort, and there 


juestion, and of a candid aud discriminating judgment.” 


ro Hon. E. Burke. 


LETTER 





Nashville, October 12, 1849. 
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ample resources of a dif-| two holes with a one and a half or two inch augur, at 
fore without motive to distort the | equal distances, and insert two poles for shafts; then 


upon the lower side two more holes for the shovels, 
which may be made of wood or iron. I have used 
| wood thus far and find it to answer every purpose; if 
| made of wood they should be about seven or eight inch- 
| es long, clear of the beam, about five inches wide and 


Dean Sun: I have just received the Patent Office | two and a half inches thick, made flat on the front side, 


Report for 1848, and make my acknowledgment for 
the insertion of my communication on Wool and Sheep. 

You seem to think I am decidedly mistaken on the 
question of value and quality of sheep here and in Eu- 
rope, and in some aspects I have misconstrued and mis- 
represented “the views of the able writer on German 
Wool and Sheep.” 

| refer to my article, for my views and my ojections 
to the decided preference given to Germany over the 
produce of the United States. 
~ T contended that the United States was a better sheep 
ind wool country than Silesia or any other high latitude, 
and that as good bucks can be purchased in the United 
States for $50, as those in Germany which cost $1500 


oval at the back. with rounded or shovel point. The 
shank of the shovels should go nearly or quite through 
the beam, with a shoulder on each side to set snug a- 
gainstthe beam. Two handles upon the top complete 
the marker. 

If in cross marking the rows are to be closer, add to 
the length of beam, and put in three shovels. With a 
boy to ride, this is the most expeditious way of marking 
I have ever seen. 

Wm. Marrary. 

Bucyrus, March 28th, 1850. 

P.S. Peaches nearly all killed—Wheat very prom- 
ising, have never seen it look better at this time of year, 





or $2000. 

You, as Commissioner, adjudged that I was in error, | 
ind that Mr. Fleischman’s views are correct. From} 
that decision I appeal, but not to Judge Cranch, who is 
earned in law, yet not qualified to decide this case. 
ippeal to men who have studied sheep husbandry and 
wool-culture for years, as I have done. 

Now as you have decided that lam wroug in the ob- 
jections urged, and the position taken by me, in favor 
of the low latitudes of the United States against the 
high latitudes of Europe, I wish to afford you an oppor- 
tunity of testing the question of error, and let us ascer- 
tain, by the decision of competent men, whether you 
or L be in the wrong in this matter. 

I am not a betting man, and therefore make no ban- 
ter to the world at large, but to you who have deter- 
mined and published that am wrong, and entirely 
inistaken in these questions, I make the following pro- 
position — 

I will confine myself to my own flock in latitude 30) 
deg., and I will give you all Selesia to select from, which | 
you stand at the head of the continent for a fine and 
constant character of the fleece, you shall select a buck 
ind a ewe from the most celebrated flock in that Ger- 
man or Prussian province ; and I will exhibit against 
you in the city of Nashville, for any sum from $50 to 
$1500. The premium to be awarded by competent 
judges to those animals presenting the greatest number 
of valuable points and qualities, and the best combina- 
tion of these points for the production of superfine broad- 
cloths. Time of exhibition and other details to be 
greed upon hereafter. 

I fix the place of exhibition, because I give you all} 
the flocks in Silesia to select from, but you are not to 
come south of that latitude, being about 51 deg. north, 

n making your selections. 

[ have soid that the low latitudes are superior to the 
high ones, in wool-culture, and I wish an op 
of showing to others that Iam not wrong, a 

iken on this subject. 

I remain, very respectfully, your ob’t. servant, 
Mark R. CockriLt. 
Hon. E. Burke, Washington City. 


—*2ceeor 
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yortunity 


not mis- 


How to make a Corn Marker. 





Ep. O. Cutt:—An inquiry being made through your 
paper for the plan of a corn marker that would run 
steady, and mark two rows ata time. I will givea de- 
scription of the one I have used the past two years, and 
which I am satisfied is the best one I have seen in use. 

Take a piece of scantling or a hewn stick of timber, 
of the size required, say five inches by seven, more or 
less, according to the weight of the timber, so that when 
made it shall be heavy enough for the purpose; saw it 
off four or five feet long, then upon the broad side make 


| hill—if the 
|}about 4 inches. 


in the sixteen years I have been in Crawford county. 
Wa. M. 


« - 


=eo 
On Planting Corn. 





Mr. Bartnam—What I wrote to you last month res- 
pecting the corn, I did not suppose that you would 
publish, but such is the fact; therefore I now consider 
it my duty to give you a further expose of my system of 
cultivation. 

The object of planting on the surface is, that it may 
answer three purposes. The first is described in my 
former letter; the second is, that the corn may be 
ploughed immediately after coming up—it is not liable 
to be covered by the earth turned over by the plough; 
the third is, to prevent the cut-worm from having any 
land-mark to go by. The furrow answers the cut-worm 
as well in his operations as the compass does the mar- 
iner. The worms, of course, accidentally get into the 
furrows, and generally make a poor fist at getting out 
again—they are poor hands at climbing, and must travel 
—they generally visit from one to two hills a day, and 
corn growers all know what use they make of the 
plants. I have never been troubled with this worm 
much. My plan for defeating them is, to stir the 
ground as soon as the corn is all up and keep at it, 
trom day to day, until it is too large for these destruct- 
ives. I generally, after getting the corn say 4 inches 
high, try to have it ploughed every 10 days, until it be- 
gins to tassel—if the soil is very rich, say about 8 days. 
1 never stop ploughing for drought, and never plough 
when wet. My method of planting is, to have two of 
the best and most reliable hands that I can get, to drop 
after one plough, and three next best to cover after 
them. I generally drop 4 grains on an average to the 

» ground is moist cover about 3 inches; if dry, 

My object in having so many hands 

follow one plough is, that they can take their time, and 
do their work just as I tell them. I never have any 
occasion to replant. 

I scarcely ever hill my corn more than is sufficient to 
smother the weeds. You have noticed, no doubt, that 
there is a short joint near the ground, almost as hard as 
wood. My opinion is, that nature designed this for the 
special purpose of supporting the stalk and ear above it; 
and, from observations that I have made, I think itvery 
bad policy to cover it up with soil. 

This system of managing pays well, though it may 
seem to cost more than the usual methods. 


Yours, &c. James H. Git. 
Mt. Pleasant, O., April, 1850. 


*+*2.0ene7 
Culture of Potatoes—Onions—Strawberries—Peaches. 
Mr. Batenam: In reading the Cultivator for 15th 


inst., I noticed the remarks of “P. O.," of Ashland 
county. His method of raising potatoes is similar to 





what | have practiced for five aud twenty years past, 








of 


as 
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riways with good success; some seasous not so good a 
‘rop, owing to the drought, but have never suffered 
from the rot, of which so many have cause for com- 
plaint. My crop has never been large—for several 
years past about one thousand bushels per year. I ac- 
ount for the exemption from the potatoe rot, altogether 
o early planting. My favorites have been the Blue 
Meshannocks and Pink Eyes. I always plant as early 
in the month of March as_ possible, or as soon as | can 
set them into the ground in good order. I frequently 
zive my potatoes the first dressing by the time some of 
ny neighbors have just planted, all being of the same 
kind of seed, my potatoes would be nearly ripe betore | 
the blight strikes the vine, which in most cases (per- 
haps) causes the rot. I puttwenty-four bushels of seed 
to the acre; furrow the rows three feet apart, and plant 
in drills from 8 to 12 inches; the large potatoes cutonce 
hrough the middle: generally cover with the plow; 
son as they spring to the surface | harrow the earth | 
level; this destroys the young weeds and answers well | 
for the first dressing; afterwards use the cultivator to | 
keep the earth loose; and last we turn a light furrow | 
with a plow to the row, and pull the large weeds. The 
soil I choose to be of a rich sandy loam. Our potatoes 
ure always sought after for table purposes at a good | 
price; are at this time in great demand, all sold but my | 
seed, which is one hundred and fifty bushels, mostly 
planted by this time, 18th of March. ; 

I am not professing todo great things by way of 
farming, but what little I do I wish todo right. [have 
been long in the habit of reading agricultural papers, 
and must say have derived much good instruction 
therefrom; although raised a farmer from my boyhood, 
{ am learning from the experience of others as well as 
from my own practice. 

For a number of years past, I have cultivated the red 
Annual Onion seed. I cannot see the propriety of be- 
ing two years in raising an onion, which seed may be 
planted so thick that nothing but seed is produced to 
plant ont the next spring. I have grown onions large 
as tea saucers the same year fromthe black seed, which 
makes some of my neighbors wonder. Last season, 
from 64 rods of land, we measured 155 bushels of good 
mions, for which I received 75 cents per bushel from 
citizens of Chillicothe. This season I shall plant one 
and a half acres. As there appears to be a demand for 
the seed, L expect to raise a quantity for next year’s 
planting.* 

My one acre of strawberry plants look well for the | 
season; set well for blossoms; last season had fruit ripe 
1s early asin Cincinnati. Perhaps you may see some 
of our fruit in Columbus again, as we generally have it 
ripe at least one week sooner than with you. 

My peach trees never appeared more promising; buds 
ibout ready to open—peach orchard on very high 
ground; on low lands in this vicinity, buds mostly killed, 
| am told. 





Respectfully, &c., 
J. B. Tin.incuast. 
Ross county, O., March 28, 1850. 





* We predict that you will not repeat the experiment of /grow- 
ing onion seed in this climate. Unless you have better luck than 
most other persons, your Ohio seed will not pro a crop of 
good onions.—Ep. 

_—— 226e-e——— CC" 


Wheat Crop and Culture in Northern Ohio. 





Mr. Batenam: Much solicitude has been felt by the 
farmers of Northern Ohio, and particularly that portion 
bordering immediately on the Lake, in consequence of 
the almost entire failure of the wheat crop for a num- 
ber of years past. When they look back a few years 
aud remember the fine crops of that staple product 
which supplied their families with bread, buat which 
they are now under the necessity of obtaining from 
more fertile regions, with their love of independence 





ally cast about them and inquire for the causes, and 


jask themselves, is my farm run down by a bad system 


of management—has the soil lost those properties which 
ure necessary to perfect a crop of wheat, or have the 
seasons became 30 changed that wheat will not grow in 
this region as formerly?) These, and various other in- 
yuiries are frequently made by the farmers, yet none of 
them, to my knowledge, have come to any satisfactory 
conclusions, either by a systematic course of experi- 
ments or by analyzing the soil, but have, after incur- 
ring great expense, loss of time in tillage, and use of 
the lands, abandoned the effort almost entirely, and re- 
sorted to other crops, such as corn, oats, &c., but more 
particularly the dairy, for a livelihood. 

In view of these facts, I would make a few sugges- 
tions from my own experience, that may be beneficial 
to my brother farmers, and likewise ask some questions 
which you, Mr. Editor, or some more intelligent farmer 
than myself, may be disposed to answer. 

And first, are the lands in this region so impoverished 
by continual tillage, that wheat will not grow upon 
them? I think not, for a great portion of the farms on 
the flat lands between the Ridge and the Lake, are yet 
comparatively new. Thirty years ago, when the wri- 
ter settled in this region, it was almost an unbroken 
forest from Pennsylvania line to Grand river, except 
along the Conneaut and Ashtabula creeks. The lan 
are very level, and covered with a heavy growth of 
timber, and as various in its kinds as any section of 
country I ever saw; and likewise as various in its soil, 
altho’ that portion lying in this county and west of Ash- 
tabula pot is mostly clay interspered with low ridges 
of sand, and in many places with iron ore. In clearing 
up our farms, very good crops of wheat were generally 
obtained, and even large crops, if the necessary pains 
were taken to drain off the surface water. One o my 
neighbors informed me he obtained 37 bushels per acre 
from five acres new land. The usual practice was to 
leave standing the oak, hickory, and other timber that 
could be girdled, and when the roots became sufficient- 
ly rotten, clear off the dead trees and sow fall seed, 
then sow to wheat. In this way 40 bushels or more 
per acre have been obtained. 

New lands were usually seeded to grass, and remain- 
ed in pasture or mowing until the roots were sufficient- 
ly rotten to plow. There are still large fields on many 
farms into which the plow has never found its way, so 
that the lands have not generally been impoverished by 
tillage, though perhaps it is the case with some fields. 
Other causes must be sought. I am fully satisfied that 
more crops of wheat have failed for a number of years 
past, by winter killing, or heaving out by the operation 
of freezing and thawing of the ground, than any other 
cause, and perhaps all other causes; and is there no 
remedy for this? I have been thinking that a more 
thorough system of draining would do much to remedy 
this. I think, likewise, that much wheat is destroyed 
by water. Many farmers think their lands well drained 
if water does not stand on the surface, while, perhaps, 
the roots are a great part of the winter and spring in 
water. Curster Stowe. 

Geneva, Ashtabula Co., O., March 26, 1850. 


——“s- © Oo 
Education of Farmers—Their Position, &c. 








THoucnaTs roR THe FARMERS OF Onno. 

Ep. O. Cuttivator: Allow me the privilege of a 
short familiar talk with my fellow farmers through the 
medium that you have seen fit to establish among us. 

Farmers, I have just been reading this evening, an 
article from the Albany Cultivator upon the subject of 
“The Education of Farmers.” The writer of that 
article says the farmer is “looked upon as an inferior 
man.” He asserts what is still more to our discredit, 
viz: that we are alone chargeable for this low esti- 
mate placed upon us by other professions. Now it is 
too bad to have any one look upon us in such an un- 





which generally prevails among that class, they natur- 


favorable light, but when we are charged with so de- 
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meaning ourselves as to force others to regard us as 
“inferior men,” it should, it seems to me, set us to in- 
vestigating the charges proffered against us. 

Now, farmers, the Ohio Cultivator is, ostensibly, at 
least, the “organ of our party,” and ws interest is to 
support our interests. It is our greatest interest to be- 
superior men. We ought to do this without 
abandoning our chosen pursuit. We ought to retain as 
much native and acquired talent in our profession as 
the other professions draw into theirs. This writer of 
the Albany Cultivator says we do not do it; and he | 
throws it in our teeth that we go among the lawyers, | 

| 


come 


dectors, and professors of colleges, to get men to de- 
r our agricultural addresses, to make our oflicers 
and legislators. 

Well, this is true, and if it does not prove our wis- 
dom, it proves our benevolence; but this writer makes 
it prove still more—that we are “inferior men.” Now, 
there is but one way to prove him in the error. That 
way is to set ourselves about the great work of sell!- 
improvement. There is hardly a farmer in the State 
but can find time for mental cultivation. From No-| 
vember to March, by proper economy of time, he may | 
find at least six hours each day to devote to study; and | 
during the balance of the year he may make good pro- 
gress, if firmly set upon improvement, and not neglect 
a single out-door duty. 

A learned Doctor of our country (now dead) has 
told us that the great aid to self-culture is utterance; 
and he has told us furthermore, that the reason why 
some are looked upon as being of a superior class, and 
others as being of an inferior class, is, that the former 
have learned to express themselves with elegance and 


live 


| 


precision, and the latter do it in a coarse, blundering | 
|23 pounds of butter. 


manner. 

{ have said the Ohio Cultivator is the organ of our 
party. In this we have a means of communication 
with our fellow farmers in every part of the State, up- 
on subjects of vital importance to ourselves. Now, it 
does matter but little upon what practical subjects we 
write or speak, the object should be, to be able to treat 
subjects in a familiar, intelligent manner. Farmers, 
when we shall have learned to think closely and cor- 
rectly upon most subjects of practical interest to us as 
tillers of the soil and as citizens of a free Republic, 
and shall have made ourselves nearly or quite equal to 
those of other professions, as practical writers and 
speakers, we need have no fears of being set down as 
an “inferior” class. For one, I am almost resolved to 
try to become agricultorem plus sanum. 1 don’t like 
the idea of being set down as below par, just becaus 
I happen to be a farmer; and you don’t like it any bet- 
ter than I do. 

Now, there is going to be a Convention in Columbus 
ina few days, to make a new Constitution for our State. 
From what I have seen, I know that our profession 
will not have half its just proportion of delegates iu 
that Convention; and this, too, proves to be true what 
the Albany Cultivator man says about our getting oth- 
ers to do all the head work. Things may be against 
us just now, but if we would set ourselves resolutely 
about it, we could, in five years, prove to the world 
that we are “inferior” tono men. Will we do it? 

N. E. Frexcu 

Lenox, Ashland Co., March 28, 1850. 

2+ 3ece+ 
Ashtabula County—Papers—Agricalture, &c. 





Frienp Batenam: The press of “Old Ashtabula” 
has been doing something the past winter for the im- 
provement of our farming interest in this section of the 
State. The Telegraph, a paper recently started in ou 
county, has devoted some three or four columns exclu 
sively to agriculture. These have been filled most of 
the time with articles contributed by three or four of 
our practical farmers, and it is thought they will pro- 
duce a good effect among us. The subjects discussed 
were, Butter and Cheese, (the two grent staple articles 
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| producing a good effect. 
| treated upon are important. 
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of this county;) Utility of Agricultural Societies; Meth- 
ods of Treating Cows in Dairies; Improvement of 
Lands by Drainage; Hints on the Choice of Seeds, es- 
pecially of Grass Seeds. 

The Sentinel, the oldest paper in the county, has also 
furnished considerable agricultural matter for the en- 
tertainment of its agricultural readers. These two pa- 
pers have a general circulation in the county, and then 
| ctiorts for agricultural improvement can hardly fail of 
You will see that the subjects 





AGRICULTURAL Sociery. 
The friends of this institution have been laying plans 


| to enlist more of the farmers of the county in its sup- 


port, and to give it the means for greater usefulness. 


Should these plans succeed, I will, at some future time 


take measures to inform you of our prospects for th: 
future. 
Cueese Makine. 

The dairymen of this county are just commencing 
operations. Should the season prove favorable for 
grass, there will be a vast quantity of cheese produced 
in this section of Cheesedom. 

There are 38 towns in this county. In 26 of these, 
in 1848, there were 14,333 cows employed in dairies. 
In that year there were made from these cows and sold, 
2,481 tons of cheese and 161 tons of butter. The av- 
erage price of cheese was 5 cents per pound, and 10 
cents for butter. Owing toa severe drouth last year, 
which caused a partial failure of grass in the pastures, 
the amount produced in 1849 probably fell below that 
of 1848. You will see that the amount produced to 
each cow is oyer 300 pounds of cheese, and not quite 
However, this does not include 
the amount consumed by the makers in their own 
families. Among those who keep no other stock but 
cows, the calves are killed at four or five days old. 
The skin and rennet are saved, but the carcass is fed to 
hogs or thrown away to become the food of crows. 

The slaughtering of calves is regarded as the most 
unpleasant part of the labor of the dairyman. The 
practice is opposed to the improvement of our breeds 
of cattle. 

Tue WeatueEr. 

March 23d, we were visited with quite a severe 
snow storm. It makes those whose hay mows are get- 
ting low, look quite grave. There is quite a scarcity 
of hay, but stock generally looks well, and there is 
corn enough to keep them in good condition for the bal- 
ance of the following season, should not spring be de- 
layed too much in its coming. 

FARMING 

The farmers are now busy in setting their fences in 
good condition. Plowing, or “breaking up,” as we 
call it, has commenced. This is usually done with two 
yoke of oxen attached to a strong plow. Some, how- 
ever, Manage to do it with one team either of cattle or 
horses; but one team is not enough to do it scientifically. 
I use a pair of heavy oxen and a pair of horses. Tis 
makes a strong team for plowing turf. 

Did you, Mr. Editor, ever use decayed saw dust, 
leaves, sand and muck mixed with leaches, ashes and 
lime, as a manure for corn? Last fall I drew some 40 
or 50 loads of saw dust that had accumulated along a 
creek that runs through one side of my farm, and, mix- 
ing in a few loads of ashes and a slight sprinkling of 
lime, stacked the compound up on a piece of clay 
ground designed for corn the coming season, This 
compost, if so you please to call it, | have spread over 
the ground, aud am now turning under. Is this a ju- 
licious manure? If so, have [ applied it the best wa 
to improve the land and get a good crop? The ounalt 
of course will tell; but I wish to determine before hand 
how correctly scientific men can judge of results from 
a given cause. 


l have hundreds of loads of saw dust, leaves, sand 
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and muck along this same stream, and should the facts | 
prove it to be a good fertilizer, I shall calculate to make } 
it all available. Will you favor me with your opinion} 
as to its utility? 
, Yours, truly, 
N. E. Frencw 
Ashtabula Co., O., March 25, 1850. 
-27eo 
Land Monopoly. 





Mr. Batenam:—lI was glad to notice in the Cultiva-| 
tor, that your correspondent, Vidi, has had the courage 
to come forward as an advocate of jand limitation. The | 
subject needs only to be fairly presented, to insure it a 
favorable reception. Nor let it be said that it is a ques- | 
tion unfitted for the pages of an agricultural journal. —} 
The manner in which the land is held is no less impor-| 
tant than the manner of its cultivation, and, indeed, the 
latter very much depends upon the former. 

Monopolization of the land has a tendency to create 
unnecessary inequality, and to ultimately reduce the 
iandless laborer to the condition of a serf and an igno- 
rant dependent. This is not the kind of population 
needed to develop the resources of the Great West, nor 
such an one as we must have, if we desire to preserve | 
our free institutions. A people owning the soil which 
they cultivate, is the best imaginable security against 
des and misrule — better than all the standing ar- 
mies ever collected. Give a man the title to the soil, 
and every tree and shrub which he plants, every im- 
provement which he makes, serves to fix his attach- 
mentsthere. It ishis home, endeared to him by a thou- 
sand recollections, guaranteeing to him a subsistence in 
the future, and his feelings, his interests, and his all are | 
enlisted on the side of order and good government. 

It has frequently been said that our laws of entail | 
will prevent any serious evil arising from landed accu-| 
mulations. It is true that it may prevent them from | 
continuing in the same family, but is it not a fact, that} 
already in the older States, the number of those cohol 

| 





land is becoming less and less, in proportion to the whole 
population? Besides, there is now the great outlet of 
the public lands. But large as is the area yet to be set-) 
tled, it will not take a long time to occupy the whole. | 
Then the evil which now is scarcely noticed, will be-| 
come one of the greatest magnitude. Does any one ask, 
why not put it off till then, and why agitate it now? al 
Because, now the people have the power to remedy the | 
evil, and prevent its farther increase. But if they heed-| 
iessly alent it, until the land shal! have passed into | 
the hands of the few, it will be placed beyond their con-| 
trol, and nothing short of revolution can restore to them | 
their lost rights. 

Study the condition of distracted Ireland. One of the | 
prominent causes of her depression is, that those who| 
cultivate the soil, are not the owners of it. All their} 
earnings beyond a bare subsistence, go to the absentee | 
proprietor, to pay a hired soldiery for keeping them in} 
subjection, and to defray other expenses arising from| 
their unhappy condition. Nothing is left with which! 
to provide for the education of their children, nor to 
procure the means of rendering themselves intelligent, | 


| this kind. 
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life-time, but would be prohibited from purchasing 
more, and if they sold, it must be, of course, to those 
having less than their share. If an individual died pos- 
sessed of more land than could be divided among his 
heirs, giving to each his rightful quantity, let the remain- 
der be sold, and the proceeds distributed to the heirs. 
Or in case no purchasers should be found, let there be 
a law to provide for this, by giving the State the privi- 
lege of buying it its appraised value, renting it out for 
the interest of the purchase money, until such time as 
it should be sold at the original cost. It is to be pre- 
sumed, however, that persons would generally prefer 





| to dispose of their surplus lands, during their lifetime. 


\ law like this could injure no one—would violate 
no contract, nor would it operate as some have suppo- 
sed, as an ex post facto law. Let not the senseless cry 
of agrarianism be raised, with which a certain class are 
in the habit of meeting every proposition for reform of 
It is not proposed to give every man so 
much land, whether he has earned it or not, but that 
no one shall hold, etther for speculation or other pur- 
poses, more land than he can till, or than is necessary 
for the comfortable subsistence of his family—to the 
exclusion and injury of others. 

At the same time I would impress upon my brother 
farmers, the necessity of their uniting together for the 
support of agricultural papers—for introducing impro- 
ved stock of animals—improved grains, and better 
modes of culture. If I am not mistaken, we are in- 
debted for a large proportion of the improvements 
which have already been introduced, to the larger land- 
holders. Buta combination of small landholders, can 
act just as efficiently in this respect, if a proper spirit is 
shown. 

I am not ignorant that the measure advocated will be 
violently resisted by some; but there are also, even 
now, thousands who are devoted friends of it, and who 
only want some one to take the lead, to make them- 
selves known, and their influence felt. Discuss this 
subject, farmers; discuss it thoroughly, in public and in 
private, through the press, and at your firesides; and it 
will not be many years before it will become a law of 
the land. A FarmMerR 

Washington county, March 22, 1850. 

-~2.e7rF 

Acricutturat Cottece and Experimental Farm 
— The Committee of the Assembly, to whom was re- 
ferred the report of the Commissioners appointed to 
mature a plan for an Agricultural College and Experi- 
mental Farm, together with that part of the Governor’s 
Message and other papers relating to the same subject, 
have brought in a bill for the establishment of such an 


| institution. This bill makes liberal provision for effect- 


ing the general design and purposes contemplated, and 
proposes that the Comptroller be authorized to bor- 
row, on the credit of the State, the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for establishing and carrying on 
the institution. The bill has not yet been acted on, 
but we understand that a favorable feeling is mani- 
fested in regard to its general features, in both branches 
of the Legislature.— Ald. Cult. 





- +>2eorr 
even if they had any leisure to devote to thought. And| Brg Morns.— Last season, I allowed about six sun- 
though it may come slowly, yet, so surely as like causes| flowers to grow near my bee hives. When in flower, 
produce like effects, will similar consequences be the| they attracted the miller, which fed on them late in the 
result here, unless some efficient remedy be provided. | evening, appearing quite stupid, so much so, that I 
Tue Remepy. | could pick them off with my hand, and deal with them 
What is it? Simply this: That hereafter no individ-| as I could wish. Iam now trying several experiments 
ual shall be allowed to purchase more than a certain) with my bees, the result of which I will make known 
quantity of land. I should prefer, instead of a given! through the Farmer.— Mich. Farmer. 
number of acres being the limitation, that it should be, — ++ 
determined by what would be the cash value of the| Inpustry.—Excellence is never granted to man, but 
iand in a state of nature — depending upon the fertility, | as the reward of labor. It argues, indeed, no small 
location, &«., but not estimating the improvements, | Strength of mind to persevere in the habits of indus- 
which may have been or might subsequently be made.| ‘ty without the pleasure of perceiving those advan- 
No limitation is wished in regard to them. ‘tages, which, like the hands of a clock, whilst they 
Those who now own more than the prescribed value, | make hourly approaches to their point, yet proceed so 
would be allowed, if they chose, to hold it during their! Slowly as to escape observation 
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Pace’s Porraste Saw Mit, as workKep sy Steam Power. 


In a recent paper we gave illustrations of the mode of working | 
Page’s Saw Mill by horse power, with statements of cost, efficien 
cy, &c. We also stated that the same mill could be easily | 
adapted to steam power, and as some of our readers have expres: | 
sed the opinion that steam would be found more economical than | 
horse power where much sawing is to be done, we append a state- | 
ment of the cost of a Saw Mill with steam engine, &c., as given in 
Mr. Page’s pamphlet: } 
Price of a Steam Engine and Boiler of 10 Horse Power and Small 

Saw Mill 
| Steam Engine and Boiler, 10 horse. - . 


nee ; $1,000 00) 
| Improved Patent Portable Saw Mill, 48 inch Saw, 12 ft 


carriage, 24 feet ways, emall sized mill. . 300 00) 
1 pair Log Rollers, with revolving wedge. -...-- a 7 00 
) pair Canthooks, $5—doz. Cast Steel Files, $5—Wrench 

and Punch, $3 ......... tbat Sa 13 00} 
Belting 60 feet, 9 inches wide, at 65 cents,....... bie 39 00} 
Coverings for tly wheel, bolts, packing yarn, &c..... - 55 00} 
Packing, boxing, shipping, &c., of Engine, Boiler and 

Ch kwsc a's En chess tau seh as ahs os 30 00} 
Smoke Pipe for Engine, if required ..... $70 
Extra pump, pipe, shafting and pullies, if required 90— 160 00} 


} 

$1,614 00| 

“The character of my Portable Steam Saw Mill” says Mr- | 
Page, “is so well established that I might rest contented with what | 
is said in the letters of Mr. J. 8. Selby, and others, to which I re- 
fer the reader; but it may be proper to remark, that its great uti- | 
lity has been most thorougly tested by the Baltimore and Ohio | 
Rail Road Company, who for a length of time have had one at | 
work, at its upper depot in Baltimore, and which, in a very short | 
period, cleared its first cost, and continues to operate, an annual | 
saving to that company of many thousand dollars. Connected | 
with the Saw Mill, the Company has one of my Planing Ma- | 
chines, a Tenoning Machine, and Upright Saw, for sawing out | 
circular wood, all of which are worked with the same motive 
power. Recurring to its capacity, it will be well to remark, that 
the mill construced by me for Mr. Selby, with ten horse steam | 
power, has cut ten thousand feet of lumber a day, and ground at | 
the same time 75 bushels of good flour.” 





Horst Distemper.— It is well known among those 
who keep horses, that that noble animal is subject, du- 
ring the season of Winter and Spring, to the above 
named disease. When a horse has contracted this dis- 
temper, he r 4 pe stupid, has a cough, discharges at | 
the nose, and in advanced stages of the disease, swel-| 
lings under the throat and on various other parts of the | 
body. For the relief of animals thus afflicted, I feel | 


The following letter is from the Hon. Chas. B. Calvert, of Riv 
ersdale, Prince George county, Maryland : 

Sir :—Having had one of your Portable Saw Mills in operation 
on my estate near Bladensburg. for several months, and being 
fully convinced of its grat merits, as a superior labor-saving ma- 
chine, | take especial pleasure in bearing testimony to its value.— 
The saw mill I have now in use is propelled by a steam engine of 
ten horse power, and is attended by six hands. With this power 
of steam and number of laborers, | have cut at the rate of fifteen 
thousand feet of lumber a day, and it has given me nolittle satistac 
tion to find the lumber cut with so much ease and exactness, and 
the mill and its machinery so little liable to get out of repair.— 
Such, indeed, is its simplicity, that [ find no difficulty in having it 
tended by ordinary farm hands; nor would | find more, should it 
get out of order, in having it repaired by an ordinsry blacksmith, 
or country mill-wright. Destitute of everything like intricacy os 
complication in its arrangement, and having great strength of 
construction, there is but little fear to be apprehended of its get 
ting out of repair, and these qualities, when viewed in connection 
with its truly portable size, render it of immense value to the gen- 
tleman owning forests of timber, as the facility with which it may 
be transported from one point to another, as the timber may be 


| felled and sawed up, enhances its value in a degree that cannot be 


too highly appreciated. I believe that, if it were necessary, | 
could remove it twenty miles in a single day, with a team of four, 
six or eight horses, according to the nature of the road or ground 
over which it would have to be transported, and have it ready to 
operate within the course of the third day thereafter. 

When I look at it in full operation, see its wonderful powers, 
the ease with which it executes its work, I am struck with eur 
prise that a mil] so simple in all its parts, had not been invented a 
century ago. It is, indeed, a labor saving, and time and money 
economizing invention—one which, in my opinion, every owner 
of a woodland estate, every rail or plank road company, and ship- 
wright, in the country, ought, without delay, to possess them 
selves of. As it can be propelled equally well by steam, water, or 
horse-power, it will suit every location, and prove, in either, a 
machine of intrinsic value, whether regard be had to the saving 
of money or time. Innew settlemets, too, where there is timber, 
it would be a God-send to whole neighborhoods, as it might be 
removed to any point where buildings might be required to be 
erected, Cuas. B. CALVERT. 

October 28, 1842. 
the horse with ginger, a table spoonfull three times a 
day, mixed with grain, keeping the bowels loose at the 
same time with some geutle purgative. One pound of 
ginger will, in ordinary cases, be sufficient to cure a 
horse. He should be worked moderately every day, 
and covered with warm blankets at night to keep him 
from taking cold. It is highly necessary that he should 
be exercised, and when thus treated, I have not known 


desirous to give my mode of treatment, it is this: On | it to fail of a cure in my practice, which has been limi- 
the first appearance of the disease, commence feeding | ted.— Boston Cultivator 
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Water Witching—More * Facts.” 


| see by your remarks on the above subject, you ask 
for more proof. [ will be short and give you facts. | 
once requested Ruel Lang, of Huntington, in this coun- 
ty, to point out to mea place by means of the forked 
stick, (a peach limb, I believe,) where I could find a 
vein or a supply of water, and the probable depth I 
should have to dig, in his opinion. He complied with 
the request—traced several veins, and I marked them. 
Several months afterwards, Mr. A. Vanderburgh was 
at my house, and I made the same request of him. He 
went out, not knowing any thing of Mr. Lang’s opera- 
tions, and stuck his sticks on the veins as he traced 
them. It being a light evening, myself and others staid 
in the house until he came in. Onexamination, I found 
he had traced the veins precisely as Mr. Lang had done. 
The two men were strangers to each other. I do not| 
pretend to know the whys or the wherefores of this 
stick operation, but I watched Mr. Lang closely during | 
his operation, and he used no means to turn the stick, 
that I could perceive. 1 believe Mr. Lang to be above | 
deception of any kind. I write this without the know!l-| 
edge of Mr. Lang, or having conversed with him on the | 
subject for years. Now some of my friends may think | 
Mr. Lang was a yankee, consequently good at guessing ; | 
as an offset Mr. Vanderburg was a Dutchman and this | 
objection would not lie against him. Mr. Ruel Lang | 
still resides in Huntington, Lorain county, O. I do not} 
know where Mr. Vanderburgh lives at this time. 

I believe the peach buds are all killed in this vicinity. | 

Yours, &c. E. Marcnam. 
Pittsfield, O., April 1850. 
- _+~22eoeo 
More Facts--on the other side. 


| 

FrieND Batenam:—lI may give a few more facts, (at | 
ivriend L Taber’s request,) on the subject of “water 
witching,” but as I have never had a personal knowl- | 
edge of any proof of the verity of the mystic forked | 
stick, I shall give a few of the many facts with which | 
[ have become acquainted on the other side, and I pre- 
sume if half the felletes were brought to light and placed 
in array against the few hits that are so blown abroad, | 
but very few persons could persevere in vindicating the | 
threadbare mystery of “ smelling’ water with the fork- | 
ed stick. As to the attraction hinted at by L. T., how 
can he make it apply in the present subject if it were | 
so powerful as represented by water witches as to make | 
the rod turn, al if tightly held to twist the bark off, 
what would become of the green trees near water cour- 
ses: and if it were a law of chemical affinity, attraction 
of cohesion or any existing physical law, why would 
not its bearing and effect be the same under all like 
circumstances and in all hands. 

But to the facts. When the town of Flushing, Bel- 
mont county, Ohio, was located, a certain Nathan Pierce, 
deeply versed in the mystery of finding water with the 
stick, was sent for in order to show where water might 
be had, and at whatdepth. He passed from end to end, 
the whole length of the village, on each side of the 
street, and then solemnly asserted that no water would 
be found except at one place where a vein passed right 
across the street, at 20 feet depth—a singular course, 
too, for a vein of water to pass, for the village is situated 
on a high ridge, the ground descending on each side | 
much more than twenty feet. Ido not know that a} 
well has been dug at his crossing, but I do know that | 
many wells of good water exist at this time, in various | 
parts of the town. 

Abner Wells, another celebrated “ water witch ” was | 
afterwards sent for, from Harrisville, a place some 12 | 
or 14 miles distant. He found a vein passing through | 
—. garden 20 feet under ground ; it was a pow- 
erful vein, as broad asa breakfast table, (this was where | 
Pierce said there was no water,) and another vein some | 
six or eight rods from the house on a steep bank, only | 
ten feet under the surface, and a drain might be made | 
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affording an opportunity fora milk house. A well was 
immediately sunk there, to the distance of twenty feet, 
and no water found, and then to the depth of thirty-three 
feet in the garden, on the big vein, and still no water. 
Wells was again sent for to make good his words; the 
hill side vein he said but little about, but the other, the 
big vein, to his utter astonishment, had moved about 
four or tive rods, to the very spot where father wanted 
a well. My sister, a little girl, raised a flush on the 
cheek of the old “ water witch” by saying “ father get 
hands and dig soon, for the next move the water will 
be under the house or some place where we will never 
get it.” A well was dug in this last place, and at about 
37 feet a stratum was reached, through which the wa- 
ter could not pass and amoderate amount slowly passed 
in from every side, as is common to wells similarly sit- 
Thy Friend, 





Wma. Fourk. 

Pennsville, Morgan co., O., 4th mo., 1850. 

seer - 
Valuable Receipts. 

Mr. Barenam: I have recently become a subseriber 
for the Cultivator, and although I have been many years 
a practical farmer, I find in it much valuable informa- 
tion. Lam convinced that we may all be greatly bene- 
fitted by the interchange of our sentiments and expe- 
rience; but some men whom I have asked to subscribe 
for an agricultural paper, have replied, “No; if I can 
practice all I know, it is enough tor me;” others say 
“book farming looks well, but won’t pay;” and yet I 
find these same men often eager to consult an agricul- 
tural book or paper to find some useful receipt, or a 
remedy for a sick horse, cow, &c. Now as I have oftep 
been benefitted in this way, I will contribute my mite 
for the benefit of others, and if all would do the same, 
our stock of useful knowledge would be rapidly in- 
creased. 

Tacoinc Surep.—The way I tag my sheep, or rather 
avoid the necessity of tagging them, is, to give no salt 
to the sheep after the grass begins to grow in the spring, 
until shearing time. Try it, brother farmers, and you 
will find that not one in ten will need tagging—and no 
injury to the health will be sustained by withholding 
salt. 

Cure ror Hortow Hors.—The fellowing simple 
remedy for hollow horn, I have received from a relia- 
ble source, but have not had opportunity to test it. 
Take soft soap and salt mixed in equal portions, and 
rub smartly the roots of the horns, and along the whole 
length of the back to the end of the tail, with the mix- 
ture. Repeat occasionally, for a few days, if necessary. 

Kine or Ouw..—Take 1 oz. green copperas, 2 oz. 
white vitoral, 2 oz. common salt, 2 oz. linseed oil, 8 
oz. molasses, 1 pint urine—mix together and boil over 
a slow fire fifteen minutes—when nearly cold, add 1 oz. 
oil vitriol and 4 oz. spirits turpentine. This receipt 
was twice published in the Genessee Farmer, over | 
signature, and I regard it as the best remedy for fres 
wounds and bruises on horses and other animals. 

S. PaLMeER. 

Medina county, O., 1850. 

--- swoeeer - 
‘* Speed the Plow.” 

What occupation is better calculated to give strength, 
tone and vigor to moral character, than the ordinary oc- 
cupation of the farmer. 

The energetic farmer, the industrious tiller of the soil, 
is often free from the perplexities that frequently dis- 
turb those employed in other honorable occupations. 

He can store his granaries with the fruit of his own 
pleasant and healthful toil, and thereby not be depend- 
ent on his neighbor for a subsistance. Who would not 
assist in some way to “ speed the plow.” That our hills 
and valleys may be covered with waving golden grain, 
and that our own Ou1o may be extolled above every oth- 
er State in the Union. as the farmer’s paradise. 

Deror. 
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the learner a compendious view of the science of Ge- 
ology. 

The proprietor ot landed estates, the artizan and the 
nanufacturer should remember, that while they may 
all render this science subservient to their individual 
advantage, our national prosperity and wealth are de- 
rived in a great measure, from our mines. 

The author, being fully aware of the difficulties the 
learner has to encounter in reading voluminous trea- 
tise ou Geology, has endeavored by an easy description 
} and concise explanation of the elementary principles, 
to give him a general knowledge of the science with- 

—r — > AEN > oul fatiguing his mind or diverting his attention by the 
OH I ) ( | . | | \ A | OR e enumeration of endless varieties. Professor Emmons, 

—- State Geologist, says: 
| A Chart, entitled “ Foster's Complete Geological 
| Chart,” has been recently submitted to me for exami- 
{nation and approval. This examination | have made 
letters. | with considerable care, and I now have the pleasure 
tight in| of stating that I highly approve of it, and feel well sat- 
planning improvements on our new domain (of 120| isfied that it is adapted to the end it was designed, an 
acres) and planting a very extensive orchard thereon. | instrument for teaching the elements of Geo ogy. I 
i . ce | regard it as very valuable to the teacher asa means for 
ready illustrationof the principal facts in Geology, and 
| to the learner as one which will give a condensed view 
will bear with us for a couple of weeks longer till we| and outline of the whole field of research. It will be 
can finish planting fruit trees, we will invite them all to| to Geology in common schools what Mitchell’s Outline 





COLUMBUS, O., APRIL 15, 1850. 


Our Excuse for the lack of editorial matter in this 


number, and for deferring attention to numerot 


} 
is 


is, that we have been too husy for the past fort 


We hope our friends will accept this apology, for any 
seeming neglect of their favors or wishes; and if they 


i ans are ‘ onoranl 
come and eat peaches and grapes with us some day! — | Maps are to Geography. . . 
‘ ‘ EnkNezER Emmons. 
Ee ; | The copvrigl he above has been se i 
Tue Weatuer for the past two or three weeks lhas| Le 1e copyright of the above has been secured, 
L . i ‘ is t ‘ AS ili 


: : “| regularly entered and filed in the clerks’ offices of the 
been remarkably dry and cool, with many bright days} district courts of the United States, in the State of New 
and frosty nights. The spring is a very backward one,! York. P. W. Groot, Publisher. 
but farmers have had a fine time for plowing and other J. T. Foster, A. M., Author and Inventor. 
work, and the prospects for fruit, (except peaches,) and Albany, N. ¥. 

4+ @2e@eF 
New Plank Road Companies in Ohio. 


wheat are quite favorable. The past two days hav 


been windy, with indications of warmer weather — 


rain is much needed for the grass, &e. lhe following is a list of the plank road companies 


o~weos incorporated by the Legislature of this State during the 
Exinv Burait, the “ Apostle of Peace,” is now lec-| session just now closed. (in addition to these, several 
turing in Cincinnati. We learn from his excellent) charters were grauted for “turnpike companies,” with 


ve far. | PeTmission to use plank for constructing their roads, if 
o tound desirable.) 
Pomeroy and Wilkesville Plank Road Company, 
“ “ 


paper, the Christian Citizen, that he intends goi 


ther West, and on his return homeward next month h 


intends visiting Columbus, Oberlin and Cleveland. 





Toledo and Angelo “c 
: Pas. Se geee : - Wapakonetia, Lima and Gilead “ 7 
McConmi sgh Rearen.— Orders for this tugh!y ap) Auglaize and Miami Extension Canal P. R. Co, 
proved machine may be sent to the editor of this } per Sandusky and Ottawa oe sige 
or to the manufacturers at Chicago.— See their adver-| Section Ten and Van Wert th 
tisement in our paper of Feb. 15. Findlay, Gilboa and Defiance poe 
Bucyrus, Osceola and Upper Sandusky “= “ 
eh Ky and Carey " «4 
| Ey Phat situation fora young man in our oflice, is { pp r Sandusky, Marion and Delaware“ —“ 
filled. We could not answer all the letters of appli- Van Wert and Willshire “oo « 
cants. Lima and Canal ; ni 
ary : iis ‘6 “ 
ES Osage Orange Seed is all sold. We are in hopes vt a. and Fremont a ate 
° * ° ° . . se ou 1 
some more will arrive in time for sowing — but it is Rock Creek and Trumbull ‘“ “ 
uncertain, as the crop last year was very short. Perrysburg and Rome i 
1} Stanley’s Sweet Potatoes are not for sale at this! Carrollton, Massillon and Millersburg “ “ 
= : Steubenville and Warrenton s, w 
office ° . ° > ‘ 
ee : Lima, Huntsville and Spencer “ ‘ 
Foster’s Geological Chart. Findlay, Pendleton and Section Ten 7 ia 
Warrenton and Cadiz a 
We are indebted to the publisher for a copy of Fos-| Fremont, Green Spring and Republic “= = “ 
ter’s Geological Chart and Key; the very thing needed, | — me g - 
‘ t “Vee } arysville ¢ Jclaware “ 
in our schools, colleges, &c., for facilitating the study = ‘ J vill a me Trumbull a 
° A m i - aod x | Jmonville anc 
of the important science of Geology - The work ‘S| Sandusky and Wood County os: 
highly approved by teachers and scientific men in New | Gallipolis, Newton and Jackson ~, 
York, and needs but a glance to convince any intelli-| Madison, Thompson and Montville “eu 
gent mind of its utility. We invite teachers and oth-| Derenen, ee and —, d n 
ers to call and see it at our office. The following no-| Steubenville and Forks of the Road. i 
tine is fr Alb iF : Wilkesville, Franklin, Cadizand O. River 
=e © om ae ey PES: Dublin and Columbus 2d 
It is the object of the Chart and Key, to unlock, as} Poland and Columbiana + thene 


it were, a casket of useful knowledge, and present to| Warsaw and Mt. Blanchard oe 
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Pomeroy and Athens P. R. Co. | | have had opportunity to inquire of farmers from dif- 
Medina, Akron and Wellington a | ferent portions of the county, and find that the prospect 
Worthington and Sunbury a of the wheat crop is better than it has been for a num- 
Sulphur Springs ee. ber of years past, although March has been a hard month 
Burton and Le Roy eo 4 | for wheat, in consequence of almost constant freezing 
Mt. Vernon and Gambier « « | and thawing. 

Tuscarawas and Guernsey iol, In regard to the improvement in neat stock in this 
Urbana, Salisbury and Marysville : &* county, but little interest has been felt. There has been 
Kalida and Hamer “ou some fine Durham stock brought into the county recent 
Cuyahoga Falls and Northfield ie ly. Mr. E. Hannon, of the township of Ashtabula hasa 
Akron, Richfield and Cleveland Hace fine stock of red roan Durhams, principally young, 
Waldo and Cardington “ ‘ | brought from the neighborhood of Lexington, Kentucky, 
Bainbridge ee | last fall, which are much admired. I. Dodge Esq. of 
Oxford, Groton aud Florence ee New Lyme township has a fine Durham bull from the 
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Scioto Valley, which will be hard to beat, but as yet 
Variations of the Seasons in Northern Ohio. 


prejudice against color is very strong in this region, 
: ; and will take some time to overcome it. 
There is nothing, perhaps, in regard to which our | Yours, &c. C 
recollections are less distinct than the variations of the os6er Le 
seasons. Rain and snow, heat and cold, wet and dry, | Remarks on Hedging—‘ Plashing,’ how performed. 
are things of common occurrence; and if anything in| 
their nature appears a little unusual, we are apt tothink! M.B. Baresam, Esa.—Dear Sir: Permit me tomake 
that nothing of the kind ever before occurred. If the} a remark or two on your article (in Cult. Feb. 15th,) 
farmer has not the necessary conveniences for comfort-| on hedging. 1 think it is calculated to lead to disap- 
ably sheltering his cattle from the storms of winter, he} pointment, if followed. A hedge, to be worth any thing 
thinks the season is unusually cold and inclement; and | as a protection, must be close and fully svonitiallae the 
if by any means he is short of fodder, he thinks the | bottom, that is, at the ground; neglect of this is the 
spring unusually backward; ora snow storm occurs, | cause of so many failures. There is nothing easier than 
and he thinks there never was one like it before. 1| to secure this desirable end, if properly attended to in 
was much struck with the truth of this a few days’ the first forming of the hedge. 
since on meeting an aged neighbor of mine; the south-; The preparation of the ground and planting, as you 
east wind was blowing very chilly; he remarked he} recommended, I fully concur in; but the after treat- 
was sure he never knew so much cold south wind as| ment is what I dissent from. The plants should be 
we have had this winter. True, we have had but lit-| cut down within two inches of the ground, not onl 
tle snow and plenty of wind this winter, and, as is usu- | when first planted, but the next year also; they will 
al in such seasons, less north winds; but such winters} then throw out a number of strong shoots, four or five 
are not uncommon in this region. If farmers were in| feet long. These will hardly grow strong enough the 
the habit of keeping a journal of the weather, and no-| first year to fit them for plashing, it will therefore be 
ting any peculiarities in the seasons as they passed,| best to let them havea second year’s growth. The next 
they would probably be fully convinced of the truth of} process, (the third year after planting,) is to plash, if 
Solomon’s remark, “ The thing that hath been, it is that| this is properly performed you will have a hedge, a 
which shall be; aud that which is done, is that which | complete web like basket work, so perfect that not a 
shall be done; and there is no new thing under the} rabbit can get through it. 
sun.” Anda recollection of what has been, would in-| Having first provided yourself with a stout pair of 
duce us to be prepared to meet those extremes of weath-| leather gloves and a good two-edged bill hook, well 
er which frequently occur in this climate. I send you| sharpened and of sufficient weight that a single blow 
the result of my observations in regard to the varia-} will cut off a plant without much effort. The edge on 
tions of the seasons since 1843. At the time I com-| the back isto cut off the plants at the ground, and the 
menced noting them, I fixed on a thrifty peach tree in| hook at the point is for trimming. Being thus provi- 
a location favorable for early vegetation, and noticed ded, commence by cutting off two plants within two 
the time of the opening of the first blossom, and the| inches of the ground, with an upward shape, leaving 
result is as follows : the third plant undisturbed; thus proceed along your 
1843, April 11th hedge, leaving however, at every four or five feet, a 





. Stowr. 








1844, May 13th straight and stout plant headed down to two and a half 
1845, April Ist. | or three feet, for a stake, the object of which will be 
1846, April 23d | explained hereafter. Then the remaining plants ora 
1847, May Ist. | sufficient number, should also be cut half off as near the 
1848, April 18th ground as possible, cutting upwards to prevent ragged 
1849, May 3d. wounds, and so that it will readily bend over without 


Thus you see the difference in the extremes is forty-| breaking off. As you cut proceed to lay these plants 
three days. Whether the same variations have existed | down all in one direction, winding the tops like a rope, 
in other parts of the State, I do not know—probably | or like that of the rim of a basket top; not however, so 
you, Mr. Editor, or some of your numerous correspond- | tight as to cause the death of the branches by crowding, 
ents have the means of ascertaining. Please let us| for they must have air and light, or they will suffocate, 
know whether our climate is more variable than in| as an animal would with the exclusion of these ele 
other parts of the State. ments. The object of the stakes, is to hold this work 

Sud Yours, &c. down; they should protrude through the middle of the 


5) C. Stowe. | wovenrim. As you proceed in the plashing, you should 
Geneva, Ashtabula co., O., March 28, 1850. be supplied with some good withs, either of those out 
ssoee , of the hedge or procured from some other source, to lap 

Letter from Ashtabula County. in with the live tops, to stiffen and hold them more firm- 

ara ; ly together. The plants must be brought toa horizontal 

Mr. Curtivator:—March is gone and April has come | position and should not exceed when layered, over eigh- 


with a spring like appearance. Our prospect for a| teen inches or two feet in hight. After the work of 
a fruit crop is very flattering; the peaches are not} plashing is thus far completed the whole should be 
killed and apples appear to indicate a very full blossom, | dressed up by clipping off the straggling branches and 
if not destroyed by late frosts the crop will be abund-| the tops of the stakes, so as to make a handsome work 
ant. of it. 
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The plants cut off at the ground will throw out y igor-| 
ous laterals, those which are laid down will form nu-|} 
merous side shoots less vigorous, and the stakes will| 
form a crown at the top, all running through each oth-| 
er. This it will be seen must make a perfect barrier! 
against man and beast. Leaving no loop holes for hogs, | 
dogs, or the lesser animals, as the plan you point out in| 
your engraving, will unquestionably do. | 

Pardon me for the intrusion, which [ should not have 
ventured on, did I not know how different it is in this 
age of steam and rail road speed, to keep the mind con- 
tined to the legitimate movements of vegetation. Few 
persons understand that plants will not throw out bran-| 
ches near the ground, when once permitted to form a| 
top or head; the sap always flows rapidly in the most| 
direct line to the extremities of the upper branches, and | 
it is only the surplus which is forced into the laterals;| 
if this is not controlled by artificial means you never 
will have a hedge worth the trouble of planting. In| 
plashing it is necessary to lap off most of the side bran-| 
ches of these plants which are laid down, otherwise th: 
mass will be too thick and crowded. 

Very respectfully. yours, | 
A. H. Ernst. | 

Remarks.—The foregoing directions for plashing a| 
hedge, are all very well in their place, but we are con- 
vinced that this practice will not answer for the Osage 
Orange, whatever it may do with the hawthorn, buck-! 
thorn, &e. We have taken much pains for the past six 
or seven years to observe the character and habits of 
the Osage Orange, as a hedge plant; and from our ear- 
liest infancy we have been familiar with hedges of the 
English hawthorn, and other species of crataegus, and 
we will stake our reputation for sound sense on the as- 
sertion that the English practice of plashing as given by 
friend Ernst will prove injurious it not ruinous to the 
Osage Orange hedge; and we advise him to try the ex- 
periment for a few years before recommending it to the | 
public. His own hedge of English hawthorn is quite a 
different affair, and will not serve asa guide for us. 


The Osage Orange is of much stronger growth, with| 
larger leaves, and more brittle wood—hence it will 
make a strong hedge much sooner than the other, but 
will not bear as close crowding of the stems or branch-| 
es, nor cutting half off and bending (in plashing) like | 
the hawthorn—without breaking or killing (by sutfoca-| 
tion,) the branches thus treated. We therefore, regard | 
the practice is not only a waste of labor, but really | 
hurtful, in its application to the Osage Orange hedge.— 
Ep. . 
Se ne 
Rome and Union Farmers’ Clab. | 
(Lawrence County, Ouro.) 
Mr. Batenam—At the regular monthly meetings of | 
the Rome and Union Farmers’ Club, which are on the 
last Friday of every month, the presiding officer, or| 
some person appointed by him, addresses the meeting | 
upon some subject connected with agriculture or horti- | 
culture. And any member failing to address the meet- | 
ing, after a been appointed and duly notified of | 
the same, is fined 25 cents, which is deposited in the | 
‘Treasury for the use of the Club; and as speaking is| 
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necessary of his efficiency in that department. Friend 
Gardner was our presiding officer last year, and of 
course made a very acceptable one; but he declined, ] 
believe, a re-election. He is a good practical farmer 
and does the thing up about right. You will recoflect 
when yor were on a pilgrimage through this neck ot 
woods, we gave him a call. Other members are on the 
advance. We will speak of them personally, perhaps, 
at some future time, and tell yon how fast they are ad- 





| vancing. 


Among the resolutions adopted of late by the Club, 
one was. that the Club have an exhibition the last fri- 
day of September; also, resolved that every member 
exert himself to make it an interesting season, by ex- 
hibiting at that time specimens of fruits, grain, vegeta- 
bles, animals, &c. Resolved, that members present for 
inspection at our monthly meetings, specimens of such 
fruits, vegetables, and other things that mature during 
the entire season. Resolved especially, that the ladies 
exhibit specimens of their industry and skill, connected 
with the home department. 

The Club requested me, as Corresponding Secretary, 
to address a few lines to friend Bateham, showing our 
whereabouts at this time. Respectfully, 

J. Procter. 

Quaker Bottom, Lawrence Co., O., 

March, 1850. 5 
P. S.—Peaches are generally alive in this place 
2 see 
Farmers’ Club, No. 2---Lawrence County. 

Mr. Barenam—Sir: By request of the Farmers’ Clab 
No. 2, Lawrence county, [ submit to you for publication 
in your excellent paper, if you deem it worth notice, 
the following report: 

Our Club is composed of thirteen members, citizens 
of this immediate neighborhood, being near the mouth 
of John’s Creek, in Symes and Aid townships. Al- 
though a portion of them are new beginners, and our 
county not possessing the natural advantages for farming 
which some others have, we are proud of our progress 
and hold the system of meeting, for mutual benefit, as 
a good one. And, without any view to flatter, we rec- 
ommend the reading of your valuable paper—the Ohio 
Cultivator—the forming of Clubs, and proper exertions 
by those already formed, and we will ensure plenty to 
eat, a scarcity of briars, and no land sold for taxes. 

N. B. Our females, generally, attend our meetings— 
a decided interest is taken by them in furnishing their 
tables with home vegetables, fruits and other eatables, 
which are always plenty, kindly administered, and 
thankfully received. Very respectfully yours, 

S. Bourke. 


The true value of Wool. 





Fine wool growers continually complain that they do 
not get as good prices as the grower of common or low 
grades. <A palpable error. 

But what is the true value of wool? 

The standard of value for wool is made when the 
manufacturer has the sorts all scoured, dried and ready 
to go upon his cards. By long and careful experience 
has learned to tell with great accuracy how much 
he must allow for the waste of wool, and he graduates 
his prices accordingly. It is the want of this knowi- 
edge which works to the disadvantage of the farmer. 

Full blooded Saxon wool, as it is usually washed, will 








easier paid than cash, it is not often we receive the two | waste at the average rate of 36 per cent. Full blooded 
bits. Our number of members is fourteen—a sufficient | Merino, 45 per cent. Common and low grades, 33 per 
number to make an interesting Club meeting, especially | cent. Saxon-Merino, 40 per cent. That is, a person 
when we are favored with the company of the ladies, | buying 100 lbs. of Saxony fleece wool, has to pay for 
wives and daughters of the members, who seldom fail! 36 Ibs. of waste. If he buys the same of Merino, he 
to favor us with their presence and influence. gets 45 lbs. of waste; while in the common wool he 

Our election for officers is on the last Friday of Janu-| gets but 33 Ibs. These facts are all well known to the 
vary, annually. For the current year our friend, H. N.| manufacturer. Buck’s fleeces will waste more than 50 
Gillet, was elected President; he is a substantial friend per cent. if of the finer breeds, as we know from our 
to the cause, and has given us all the evidence that is | own experience 
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We had brought into the Depot three fleeces, from | teen millions of foreign wool. There will be a stil! 


one of the finest Merino bucks in the State. It was 
beautiful wool, and pronounced by competent judges as | 
unsurpassed, if it could be equalled, by any in the coun- | 
try. It had been as well washed as is usual—rather | 
better than the average. The three fleeces, after hav- 


| greater deficiency this year, and a larger amount will be 


imported. ‘Taking the prices at which the market clo- 
ses, and all grades of wool except very fine, is higher 
here than in any other market, and as a consequent it 
will come to this market until the demand is suppliea. 


ing a variety of samples picked, were given to a trusty | Upon the price of foreign wool will depend. to a certain 
» y| 


manufacturing company, with directions to prepare the | extent, the price of domestic. 


wool for their cards, and then give us the amount. 


From the present ap- 


We | pearance, the price must rule higher this year than the 
received one dollar per |b. for the wool, and it wasted | last. 


But it is quite certain that the foreign wool will 


60 per cent. When sheep are kept in a high condition | be the means of keeping down the price of domestic by 
the wool will waste even more than we have charged, | enabling the manufacturers to keep out of the market. 


while poor, thin sheep will not so much. If then we 
deduct the waste we get the true value of wool. Thus: 
Saxon wool is now quoted at 48c. or $48 per 100 lbs. 
Deduct waste, 36 lbs. and it is $48 for 64 Ibs., or 75c. 








unless they can buy at their own figure. It is equally 
certain, that if the farmers could all combine, and only 
sell as the wool was wanted, they would get the profit 
which is now paid by the manufacturers to the dealers, 


per lb. Merino is quoted at 42c. or $42 per 100 lbs. | and at the same time keep the market steady. That, 


Deduct waste, 45 lbs. and it is $42 for 55 \bs., or 76 
4-10c. per lb. So that Merino wool at 42c. is dearer 
than Saxony at 48c. Common wool is quoted at 30c. 
or $30 per 100 lbs. Deduct waste, 33 tbs. and it is| 
$30 for 67 lbs., or 44 7-10c. per Ib. The real value of 
common wool is therefore greater than the nominal or 
market value of full-blooded Merino. 

The value of wool is as easily understood as that of 
wheat. It is regulated by the same rule of trade—the 
price of the manufactured article. It takes 256 lbs. of 

rime Genesee wheat to make a barrel of superfine 

our; the offal paying for the manufacture. But it 
takes 320 lbs. of Chicago wheat to make the same a- 
mount of flour. Supposing the flour to be worth at the 
mill, $4 per barrel, it is very easy to calculatehow much 
the miller can afford to pay for each kind of wheat, or 
for wheat that approximates either in its condition. 
The quantity of a given kind of cloth that a particular 
grade of wool will make, is the basis for determining the 
value of the raw material.— 7’. C. Peters,in Wool Grow- 


er for April. 
~~ 2eoo oe 
Prospects for the Wool Trade for 1850. 





New England contains at this time 400 woolen facto- 
ries, capable of consuming, when in full operation, thir- 
ty-five million pounds of wool. To supply this quanti- 
ty she has the surplus received through the New York 
canals, three-fourths of the importations, about one-quar- 
ter of the Pennsylvania receipts, and the surplus from 
her own wool growers. 





New York Canals,.............-.- Ibs. 12,731,402 
New England surplus, say... . .--- 5,000,000 
fo ere 13,401,000 
4 Pennsylvania receipts,...... .--- “1,280,000 

Total for New England,..-... . 32,412,902 


New York produces about twelve millions, and there 
was received from the west, by the way of Buffalo, 
eight millions and a quarter more, which would leave 
about eight millions, after deducting the amount receiv- 
ed through the canals for home consumption. But to 
this is to be added about four millions of foreign wool, 
making a total consumption of, at least, twelve millions. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey consume about ten mill- 
ions more, and the consumption in all other States will 
make about six millions more. It would require, then, 
for the consumption of the manufactories, for the coming 
year, ifthe fabric should be in brisk demand, not less 
than sixty-five millions of pounds. 

There can be no doubt as to the fact, that there is 
now no surplus stock of wool in this country, indeed 
there is none in the whole world. Every thing has 
been worked up in this country, in England, Germany 
and France. The wool has all been drawn out from 
South America, Australia, and the Mediterranean ports, 
both of Asia and Africa, and yet there is not enough. 
The demand has outstripped the production, not only 
in this but in all countries, and it will be yet many years 
before they will be opel, or that there will be a sur- 
plus. Every pound of wool raised in the United States 
last year will be consumed, and with that over seven- 





however, cannot be done, and they will generally sel! 
at such prices as the dealers dictate.-— Wool Grower. 


+2e<e* 
Review of Wool Market for March, 1850. 





We cannot give a better notion of the prices at which 
wool has been held in New York, than by the follow- 
ing statement of the quantities, and prices obtained, at 
the great auction, of the 13th February. The amount 
otfered was 300,000 Ibs., and was sold in lots, as follows: 


13,000 lbs. common and quarter blood, ........ 33 
nn 3 ee ee 34a35 
44,000 “ and full blood Merino,.........-. 37 
35,000 “ Saxony and Merino, Pa.,.......... 384 
35,000 “ « o New York,.... 40 
25,000 “ o " ex. fine, 43 
30,000 “ extra fine Saxony (Wash. co. Pa.,). 46 
15,000 “ ¥§ tofull blood Merino, Pa. and Ohio, 38 
15,000 “ & blood 8. sw enidliaabe pail 354 
ae! eee 364 
19,000 “ § to fullblood Merino,..........-.. 384 
20,000 “ full blood Merino and Saxony,.... . 45 

See ** Rie nae... dacdtannuaceace 34 

8,000 “ umwashed fleece,................. 24/427 


There was a large attendance at the sale, of manufac- 
turers from abroad. The wool was all purchased for 
home consumption, with the exception of about 80,000 
pounds, which was bought by New York speculators 
and dealers. 

It was all American fleece wool, and it will be noticed 
that it comprised some very superior grades. The gen- 
eral average of prices is under those asked at private 
rates. 

This by no means shows the value of wool as it re- 
gards the coming clip. 

We cannot see now any reason to believe that the 
early prices this season will materially exceed those of 
last spring. There are reasons why the farmers will 
not get any advance. One is the short crop of wheat 
at the west. The farmers in that region will sell their 
wool early, and at any price they can obtain, because 
that is the only product that willcommand cash. Spec- 
ulators and manufacturers will avail themselves of this 
opportunity to supply their early stock. The result 
will be, that if the farmers in this State and Ohio sell 
their wool early, it must be sold at prices which will be 
established by the necessities of their western brethren. 
But it is equally certain, that. wool held till late will 
bring prices equal to those which were obtained at the 
auction sale, for the manufacturer will be compelled to 
pay those figures. Sorted wool will bring good prices 
during the season, as the system is becoming more and 
more popular with the manufacturers. 

It should be noticed that the price of fine woo] is not 
proportioned to that of coarse, the latter being much the 
highest. Still we think fine woo] must advance in price, 
because the supply is much less this year than it was 
last, and the demand must be considerably larger. In 
our next.we shall give depot prices, and prices that will 
be paid for wool at the depot, by those who prefer to 
sell rather than to hold.— Wool Grower. 
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SPRING, 





“The bursting buds look up, 
To greet the sunlight, while it lingers yet 
On the warm hill-side,— and the violet 
Opens its azure cup 
Meekly, and countless wild flowers wake to fling 
Their earliest incense on the gales of spring 
Continual songs arise 
From universal Nature — birds and streams 
Mingle their voices, and the glad earth seems 
A second Paradise! 
Thrice blessed spring! — thou bearest gifts divine 
Sunshine, and song, and fragrance — all are thine 


Nor unto earth alone — 
Thou hast a blessing for the human heart, 
Balm for its wounds and healing for its smart, 
Telling of Winter flown, 
And bringing hope upon thy rainbow wing, 
Type of Eternal Life — thrice blessed Spring ! 
—>2.eooeo 


Budded vs. Seedling Peaches. 





The present season will afford a favorable opportuni- 
ty for testing the comparative hardiness of budded and 
seedling peaches in many parts of this State, and we 
hope that a large number of our readers will assist in 
making observations on this subject, especially in those 
districts of country where a considerable portion of the 
fruit buds are killed. We apprehend that if all the facts 
are carefully observed, it will be found that, circum- 
stances being the same, about as many budded trees as 
seedling, have escaped injury. But allowance must be 
made for the usually more luxuriant growth and higher 
culture of the budded trees, rendering them more liable 
to injury. 

It will also be interesting and important for peach 
growers to take note of the kinds of budded trees that 
have suffered least—and those which suffered most 
injury the past winter. Let us have a multitude of facts 
and observations of this kind, and much good may 
result to the public. 

— —— o> 
Raising Grapes--- Grafting the Vine. 

Mr. Batenam:—I noticed a few days since an arti- 
cle in the Cincinnati Gazette, written by N. Longworth, 
Cincinnati, requesting all persons having a good variety 
of native grape in this climate, tosend him a few of the 
scions by mail or otherwise, stating that he should be 
able to test their qualities as a table grape the first sea- 
son with ordinary success, and promising the second 
season to send the donor a specimen of the wine if it 
should prove worthy of culture. Iam anxious to learn 
something of this art of propagating the grape from 
scions, 80 as to obtain fruit the Bret season, or even the 
second, and, as I have no new variety tosend Mr. Long- 
worth, and knowing that you have paid much attention 
to such things, I write to you for information. If the 
grape can be propagated by grafting, the art is certain- 
ly a valuable one to all lovers of the luscious grape, in 
this part of Ohio, where our woolands, and even our 
fence corners, are tangled with the wild grape vine. To 
me there is no finer sight than a common trellis loaded 
with clustering grapes. It is not so much labor to rear 
a grape vine as it is an apple tree, and I believe they 
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/is not fond of grapes? I do not know of a person that 
is not extremely fond of them, and yet there are but few 
| that cultivate this dest of fruits. Every person who plants 
}an orchard, should put out half a dozen grape vines at 
| least, and thus secure to himself and family a luxury that 
jnone need be without. Grapes can be kept nearly the 
| year round, by packing in cotton or saw dust, and come 
jout fresh and unimpaired. 
| Respectfally, 
| Seneca co., O., March, 1850. 
| Remarks.—The method of culture by which Mr. 
| Longworth and others obtain fruit from a cutting the 
| first year, is by grafiing—hence, of course, the scion on 
cutting must be selected from a sound and healthy shoot, 
}and not too far from the base. 


A Susscriper: 


| Grafting of vines is usually performed early in spring, 
before the sap is in motion; but it may be done with 

nearly or quite as good success just when the buds have 
| opened, so as to thicken the sap and prevent bleeding. 
| It may be donc by the cleft or whip method, according to 
|the size of the stock. The easiest mode is to cut off the 
| stock just at the surface of the ground, insert the graft 
and hill the earth over the place 5 or 6 inches deep, till 
If the operation is performed 
above ground, of course the parts must be secured from 


air and wet by wax or cement, as in other grafting. —Bp. 
ss eee 


Native (irapes. 


the union is perfected. 





BY N. LONGWORTE- 

Messrs. Knrrors:--About a year since, 1 made, through 
the medium of your paper, a request to persons in the 
United States, having new hardy grapes in their vicinity, 
promising to be of fine quality tor the table or wine, to 
send me the cuttings, as | was anxious to test the quality 
of such, both as table grapes, and for wine. After thirty 
years’ experience, I have not found one foreign grape that 
would suit our climate. I have tried them froin the extreme 
south, to the snow-clad mountains of France, where the 
wine region suddenly terminates. 

I obtained last Spring twenty-six kinds of native grape 
cuttings, twenty-four of which were new varieties with us. 
By grafting, L obtained fruit from a portion of them; and 
from the fruit, wood and leaf, I expect four or five of them 
to be superior table grapes, and may prove valuable for 
wine. A portion of them, from the wood and leal, are 
clearly the Fox-Grape. ‘This grape can always be known 
from the wood and leaf. ‘The wood is covered witha 
hairy down, and the leat thick. like leather, and white and 
rough on the under side. It generally bears but a few 
bunches, and most of them small, and the fruit has so 
much of the muscadine scent, that you can judge of their 
proximity, when within one hundred feet of them. ‘The 
skin is thick, and the pulp hard. It would be rare, indeed, 
if one of this character should be valuable, either for the 
table or for wine. I should know something o! this grape, 
for in my youth | saw none other, except the small winter 
|grape, and then thought them delicious. The Catawba 
may be an improved seedling from it, as in all the Catawba 
seedlings I have seen, there is a disposition to go back to 
the Fox family. Among those sent me, were several of 
this family, and I fear they will prove of no value. 

Cuttings must be the wood of last year’s growth. Any 
person having or —_o new hardy grapes in their vi- 
cinity, will do me a favor by sending me cuttings, and the 
origin of the vine. and description of its fruit, and quality, 
the size of the bunch, and of the berry, and the bearing 
character of the vine, and the timeit ripens the fruit. The 
favor to me may be of little moment, compared with the 
benefit they may render the country. Many portions of 
the United States are destined to rival the best wine coun- 
tries of Europe, and they may be the means of bringing to 
notice a native grape, that may be worth millions of dol- 
lars to the nation. In all cases, I shall request the person 
sending the grape, to name it, if too modest, to let me give 
ithis name. Cuttings may be now sent, or any time be- 
tore the vine begins to grow. I will send samples of the 
wine to persons sending cuttings, when of good quality. 
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A grape may not be fine for the table, but the juice may | have received. It is better to plant ten tre 
be feasant when separated from the skin and pulp, and | than twenty or thirty badly. 
make a good wine. A great change isalso wrought in the | 


es well, 


Trees which have grown in the open ground are 


termentation. ‘The Hughes’ crab apple is not eatable, yet | hardier and far better than those taken from the forest. 


it has no equal as a cider fruit. Where there is an express | Thick 


line in the vicinity they may be sent by it, as the expense 
will be no object. 

Past expeilence proves, that the Ohio river, in our vicin- 
ity, and tor some distance above, and a long distance be- 
low, is as good a location for the vine, as any in Europe, 
and will soon rival the best of them. We should plant the 
seed of our best native grapes, and select the most promis- 
ing plants, which is easily done from the vigor of the plant, 


t 


and the appearance of the wood and leaf. A cross between 


difierent varieties, would also be desirable. ‘The Catawba | 
will be worth millions to the nation. Yet a better one 


may be found in our woods, or raised from seed. __ 
I shall be under obligation to editors, who will no- 


tice that part of this letter, which requests cuttings of new | 
hardy grapes. Of the quality of all obtained last Spring, 1 | 


can this fall speak with certainty, as 1 shall not only have 
a sufficient quantity of each, to test their quality for the 
table, but for wine also. 

Cuttings should have some green moss covering their 
bottom ends, to keep them moist. Cut off one inch above 
an upper and lower eye of each cutting. 

Where no other method of conveyance offers, a few 
grafts may be sent by mail, inclosed in three or four moist 
newspapers. Cut them one inch above an eye, and two 
inches below an eye. ‘Two eyes to each graft will be suffi- 
cient. Select small solid wood. ais 


Respectfully yours, 
Cin. Gazette. 


a oe . 
Street Shade Trees. 

We would briefly remind those who can fee] the 
difference between bare lines of buildings, and dry, 
glaring, and dusty streets, on the one hand,—and the 
softness, luxuriance, the interminable beauty of masses 
of green foliage, and the refreshing shade of our finest 
forest trees planted in villages and by road-sides, on 


the other,— we would remind these that the time has | 


now come for action — no delay must be made, if an- 
other whole year is too valuable to be lost. 

A few briet directions for planting shade trees, may 
be summed up as follows :— 

1. Dig the hole before the tree is taken up, for being 
large, its roots cannot be so easily protected from dying 
as a smaller tree, and it should therefore be out of the 
ground as short a period as possible. 

2. If the trees are two or three inches in diameter, 
the holes must be less than six feet in diameter, and a 
foot and a-half deep, and the roots of the trees taken 
up, of nearly corresponding size. 

3. Cut round the tree two and a-half or three feet 
from the stem, and lift it out without tearing the roots 
or bruising the stem — not after the recommendation 
published some years ago, as a very careful mode of re- 
moving, “cutting the roots with an axe, and dragging 
the trees out with a yoke of oxen.” 

4. Cut off or thin out one-half or three-fourths of the 
top, having an eye to the future shape of the tree. This 
lessens the number of leaves, the draught is less severe 
on the roots, the fewer shoots grow more rapidly and 
the wind has less power ou the tree. 

5. Plant the tree no deeper than before ; as some one 
quaintly remarks, ‘‘ nature has attended to the grow- 
ing of trees some six thousand years, and cannot in this 
particular be improved upon.” 

6. As soon as the tree is set, then immediately erect 
the tripod-protection, already described. 

7. Cover the ground several inches deep with litter, 
in acircle six feet in diameter. The soil cannot be 
easily cultivated, and this mulching is the best substi- 
tute, 

Trees treated according to these rules, will begin to 
grow immediately, and will form handsome, rich, dense 
masses of foliage, in less time than those which are 
carelessly torn from the earth and hastily planted like 
a fence-post, cau recover from the violence which they 


woods afford almost the protection of a green 
| house; and trees removed from them and set out in 
open air often perish solely in consequence of their 
|tenderness. Those from borders of swamps are often 
| better than those from upland, the soft mucky soil more 
| perfectly admitting the entire removal of the roots. 
The dissimilarity of soil where they are placed, rarely 
| proves of any detriment. As a general rule, such 
| trees have succeeded much the best with us. This is 
also, particularly the case with evergreens, which al- 
| ways need a large cake of earth to be removed entire 
upon the roots. This cake should always be large 
enough to hold the tree stiff against the wind without 
staking. When this has been done, we have never lost a 
| single evergreen tree by transplanting. In the borders of 
swamps, where the muck is shallow on a hard-pan, 
the roots of evergreen trees usually form a thick mat 
of roots, all near the surface; cutting round one with 
a spade, allows the tree to be taken up with great ease, 
the whole mass of the roots and muck peeling readily 
off from the hard-pan.— Ald. Cult. 


HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 


Work in the Flower Garden. 


a 
| 
| 
} 











As soon as the weather becomes pleasant, and these 
severe frosty nights are over, the ladies will commence 
gardening. The first thing to be done in the flower 
garden, is, to clean up the walks and borders—remove 
dead stalks, and trim such trees and shrubs as need it. 
But we beg you not to ¢rim too freely, as some do; for 
| naked tall stems are not half as beautiful as moderately 
spreading branches where space can be allowed for 
them to spread. 

Next have the flower beds enriched and spaded up. 
See that this work is done thoroughly, for deep, rich, 
mellow soil, is very essential for a good flower garden. 

Then transplant such trees and shrubs as you may 
desire to remove; or procure from your neighbors or 
from abroad such as you need or can obtain; and be 
sure to secure, if possible, a few evergreens and some 
roses of the modern everblooming kinds — and if a few 
sorts of perennial herbaccous flowers can be added, 
such as peonias, violets, phloxes, choice pinks, &c., they 
will be found very desirable, as they bloom earlier than 
annuals, and are less trouble. Divide and transplant 
such perennials as you have that may need it. 

Sowine Flower Sexps is an operation that demands 
more care than is usually bestowed, in this climate of 
hot sun and severe drouths. We have several times in 
former volumes given directions on this head, and ex- 
plained the necessity of attention to several requisites 
such as fine soil —light covering, moisture and shade. For 
the fine kinds of seeds, such as petunia portulaca, &c., 
a very thin covering of soil must be given, but then, if 
not shaded, a few hours of hot sun will dry the seeds 
or scorch the young plants so as to destroy them; hence 
shade must be given, by means of thin boards, shingles, 
inverted flower pots, or other means, till the young 
plants can bear the sun; and water every evening if 
dry weather. Larger seeds, as balsamine, aster, mari- 
gold, &c., need but little attention. 

“Annual FLower Beps.—Thefollowing annuals make 
fine beds or masses, when sown 80 as to cover 4 sur 
face of three or four feet each—none of them grow 
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over a foot high, and they bloom all the summer and | 
antumn. Phlox Drummondi, lilac, crimson, pink and 
white ; Escholtzia, bright yellow ; Gilia tricolor, white, 
vurple and yellow; Portulacca—three sorts—purple, | 
crimson and white; Sweet Alyssum, white ; Sz/ene ar- 
neria, pink ; Nemopila insignis, sky-blue ; Collinsia bi- | 
solor, purple and white; the two last bloom about hal! 
the season only. Bulbs of tiger flowers, tuberoses, or | 
jladioli, may be interspersed with these annuals, to 
veighten the effect. If your verbenas do not flower| 
well, renew the soil in the beds by mixing with it one- 
hird burnt sods.””—Hort. 
-2.eorr 
Education and Schools for Females. 





Letter from Aunt Patience to Helen. 
! 

My Dear Helen : — Your last kind letter was one of | 
nuch interest to me, and I intended, when I perused it, 
) give you as full an answer as my limited resources | 

would admit. But I have been too busy of late, in the | 
wrrangement of personal matters, to do justice to your) 
equest, and shall be obliged to adopt the maxim of Cot- 
ton Mather, “ Be Short.” 

I rejoice that you are to enjoy the further discipline | 
xf the school room, and I have no doubt you will im-| 
prove it in the best possible manner. _ 

You inquire in regard to the individual or class of] 
schools that I would recommend. As [ have not, for a 
few years past, been as intimately acquainted with the 
schools in Northern Ohio as formerly, I might not advise 
wisely with regard to particular schools. Still, as to the 
zeneral character of the schools I should prefer, I do not 
hesitate to express my opinion, since I have witnessed 
the comparative rch, of both the systems to which 
you refer. 

I have known graduates from Mt. Holyoke and from 
he Troy Female Seminary, both regarded as models of 
their kind. The one has sent out strong-minded, large- 
hearted women, who were ready to grapple with the 
sternest realities of life. While they lacked none of the 
graces that should adorn the character, they possessed 
in energy of mind and body equal to any emergency. 
lhe high toned Christian principle, and the expanded 

iews of duty which those who have been there educa- 
‘ed, have carried forth into the world, will be felt for 
.ges, and its late Principal will enjoy a memorial better 
than the renown of heroes, 

I have met polished ladies from the Seminary at Troy, 
adies who adorned society by the studied grace of their 
nanners, and the rich cultivation of their intellect, but 
iever have I found among them such strong hearted wo- 
menas among the otherclass. Hands and hearts seemed 
o have found less direction than could be desired, tho’ | 
he highest compliment was due to all that pertained to | 
mere scholastic merit. 

In our own State, the experiment of manual labor in 
yonnexion with study, has been thoroughly tested. Some 
if the noblest specimens of womanly dignity that I have 
ver met, were graduates from ee. manual labor 
schools. The late Editress of the Housewife’s Depart- 
ment of the Cultivator, was a graduate from one of these 
schools; and to those who knew her, either through 
these columns, or in her personal relations, I need not 
speak of her surpassing worth. Theory and practice 
had been admirably combined in her education, and she 
saw the dignity of labor in such a light, that every duty 
seemed elevated throagh the spirit in which it was per- 
formed. 

t would that multitudes of our sex might, like her, re- 
ceive an education that should exalt every capacity, even 
in the performance of the smallest duty. 

In regard to the branches to be pursued, as I do not 
fully know your degree of advancement, nor the time 
you are likely to devote to study, I can only give some 
veneral reflections, that you can apply as you think your 
individual circumstances demand. 
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[ should then first propose a thorough understanding 





of the common English branches. Next in order a high- 
er mathematical discipline, in connexion with the natu- 
ral sciences, including the study of botany, natural his- 
rory, philosopy, chemistry, geology, &c. Then the mo- 
ral and physiological sciences, and if time still remain- 
ed, the languages should receive due attention. I should 
give a greater preference to living than to dead lan- 
guages, because my ideas of education are extremely 
practical. Still, 1 by no means undervalue the disc!- 
pline acquired by the siudy of the dead languages, 
where the time cannot be employed to higher purpose. 

With these few general suggestions I must at present 
leave the subject, only regretting that my time has been 


| too fully occupied to admit of the full attention that it 
justly demands. 


We shall all be glad to hearfrom you while at school, 
and your success will be matter of no little pride and 
pleasure to your affectionate 

Aunt Patience. 
«2eunmr 
Hiow to make Soap. 





The following receipts are given in answer to the re- 
quest in our last. They have been published in sub- 
stance before, in our columns : 

Cold Soap.—Take 20 pounds of potash and dissolve it 


| in 25 gallons cold soft water, (an iron kettle is the best 


to put itin.) It will take 5 or 6 days to dissolve, un- 
less the weather is pretty warm. When dissolved, take 
20 pounds of clean grease, or rough grease that will 
make that weight, and cleanse it with white ley, then 
strain it through a sieve or cullender into the soap bar- 
rel, and the potash ley, being careful not to disturb the 
sediment ; then soak the sediment of the potash with a 
few gallons more soft water, and pour it into the barrel, 
so as to save all the strength of the potash. 

It will not require over three days time to make a 
barrel of excellent soap by this method. 

In regard to the best time for making soap, the month 
of April is as good as any; or just before hot weather 
commences ; a8 all rough grease must then be looked af- 
ter, or the flies will take the matter into their hands. 

Another Method.—Put lime in the bottom of your leach ; 
eay one bushel for ten of ashes; (if you saturate your 
ashes with hot water two or three days before running 
off your ley, you will obtain the strength much better ;) 
run off your ley, and have it clean and strong enough 
to bear an egg the bigness of a dime above the surface ; 
put it into your barrel or tub cold, and for one barre! 
melt and turn in about thirty smear of clean grease or 
lard; stir it well together, and stir frequently or three 
or four days, and you will have “ nice’ white pleasant 
smelling soap, one gallon of which will be worth more 
than two gallons of the black rank soap made by boil- 
ing ley, bones, rinds, and scraps all together. 

Boiled Soap.—To begin the soap;—put three or four 
pounds of fat, or grease into a large kettle over a brisk 
fire, and melt it, stirring it well witha stick. When 
the fat has melted, pour in two or three gallons of strong 
ley, gradually stirring it well, (and always the one way.) 
till the fat and ley are thoroughly mixed. Then moder- 
ate the fire, and boil it slowly and steadily, if it boils 
too hard it will go over. As it boils continue to fill it 
up with ley till the soap becomes of a proper consist- 
ency. If in boiling the fat disappears entirely from the 
top, add more fat. Ifthere should happen to be too 
much fat it can be skimmed off when the soap is cold. 
Try the soap by occasionally taking out some on a dish, 
and setting it in the open air. It should be of a bright 
brown color, and clear and thick as a jelley when cold. 
After having boiled several hours, if it still remains li- 
quid, in trying it in the plate, add a little cold water to 
what you are cooling, for the purpose of making it jelly. 
You will then be able to ascertain how much cold wa- 
ter must be added to that in the kettle, for the same 
purpose, it being evident that the ley is too strong. [It 
18 an improvement, to throw in a pound or two of rosin, 
while the soap is boiling, as it prevents the soap from 
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eating the hands when washing with it.—When it be- 
»omes a thick jelley and no grease appears about it, if 
you wish to make hard soap, stir fine salt into it, allow- 
ing one pint of salt to three gallons of soap.—Let it boil 
for ten minutes after the salt is in, then try the soap by 
taking out a small portion and setting it to cool. If it 
does not seem sufficiently stiff, or likely to harden well, 
idd more salt, and give it another boil up. Then take 
the soap out of the kettle and put it in tubs to cool; 
when it becomes quite hard cut it out and lay it on 
bourds to cool in the shade. 








AMERICAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
Waterloo, Seneca county, N. Y. 4% miles N. W. of Waterloo, on the 
Vienna road. 

YJ NUE subscriber offers for sale, at wholesale and retail, a variety 

of Fruit Trees, selected by personal inspection, from bearing 
trees; achcice selection of Evergreen and Deciduous trees and 


&c. 


shrubs ; also, a superb assortment of herbaceous flowering plants 





clips contain from four to six different grades, and without classi- 
fication of the fleeces, the wants of the manufacturers are not met 
in such manner that the wool-grower may obtain the just value 
of the different varieties of wool—The highest market price 
can readily be obtained for wool thus classified, at times when 
sales of mixed lots could not be effected. The best evidence that 
we can adduce of the benefits derived by both the wool-grower 
and manufacturer from this mode of selling wool, may be found 
in the steady increase of business at the Kinderhook Wool Depot 
for the past five years, which has been in the ratio of 50 per cent. 
per annum. Arrangements are made with the different manufac- 
turers using the different styles and grades, to purchase on delive- 
ry of the wool, if the owner prefers. If the opening mark:tis 
not satisfactory to the owner, the wool will be held in store, and 
sold at asubsequent day. Fora full statement of directions for 
shipping, and expenses of selling, see the foregoing adver- 
tisement. H. BLANCHARD & Co. 
Yr BLANCHARD, } 
T. M. Burt.) 











Kinderhook, April 10, 1850.—5* 


THRESHING MACHINES. _ 
| PNILE subscribers are manufacturing and have on hand a large 


} 





ail P ’ Patent S 8. 
Native trees, shrubs and plants collected, by the 100 or 1000if;| number of Prrrs’ PaTENT SEPARATORS 


ordered early. 
Orders promptly executed, and trees and plants packed for safe 
transportation to any part of the United States, Canada, Eu- 


rope, &c. WM. 8S. DELL. 
Waterloo, April 10, 1850. 


KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 


— enterprise will be continued upon the same principles | 


as heretotore, viz : 


The FLEECEs will be thrown into sorts, according to style and | 


quality. 

A Seatuination will be made between wool in good or bad 
condition. 

All who desire it can have their clips kept separate. 

Sales will invariably be made for cash. 

The charges will be, for receiving, sorting and selling, one cent 


per pound, and the insurance, which will be 25 cts. on $100 fora, 


term of three months. 
Liberal advances in cash made on the usual terms. 
REFERENCE CAN BE HAD TO 
Dr. J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook, 
B. P. Jounson, Albany. 
T. W. Otcotr, “ 
R. H. Kine, + 
Messrs. FREELAND, Stuart «& Co., N. Y. City. 
Messrs. M. D. WELLMAN «& Co., Massilon, O. 
R. Carter, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrssaxs. OGDEN « Jones, Chicago, III. 
Joun F. Girxey, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Samvet Patterson, Washington co., Pa. 
R. A. ALLEN, Liberty, Bedford co., Va. 
Prerer Barn, Columbus, O. 
(FP Directions for Shi 
BLANCHARD & Co., Kinderhook, N. Y.” 


site aa if sent by the northern route; and T. 
Agent of 

{ft sent by the southern route, contracts can be made to New York, 
and J. H. Reprreip « Co., corner of Broad and South streets, 


L. Green, 


o 7 | trees, shrubs, bulbous roots, green house plants, evergreens, &c. 
ing.—Sacks So Se pate |e. fresh from his nursery, amongst which will be found roses, lilies, 
r ; 7 : . magnolias, English yew, cypress, geraniums, 

the various transportation lines are so regular, that in ordinary | can holly. Chi 

cases, contracts can be made for shipping to East Albany, (oppo- | cam holy, Citneso ester vies, pysacenthons, dah 


rail road at that place, will forward to Kinderhook. 


C. M. RUSSELL & CO. 
Maasilon, Stark co., Ohio, April 15, 1850. 
|THE THORUGH BRED MORGAN HORSE, MOR- 
GAN TIGER, 
wit stand the present season as in '48 and '49; one week at 
| Richmond and one at Smithfield, Jefferson co. alternately — 
|Terms $8,00 to insure. 
N. B. Mares at a distance will be kept on reasonable terms. 
JAS. D. & WM. H. LADD, owners. 
HENRY SPRUANCE, keeper. 


**MORGAN BULLRUSH.” 
ORGAN BULLRUSH will stand the present season at the sta- 
ble of the subscriber.—Terms $8,00 to insure. 

Morgan Bullrush is a beautiful bay, 10 years old, bred in Ver- 
| mont, and possessing allthe characteristics of the Morgan stock. 
Pasturage provided for mares at a distance, at 2s week. 

N. a AUSTIN. 











| Hartford, Trumbull co., April 4, 1850.—4t 
| 


| SEVENTH STREET PLOW FACTORY. 

| (XARRETT & COTTMAN, manufacturers of Steel and Cast 
| Mould Plows, Seventh street, first door west of Main, Cincin- 
| nati Ohio. We keep on hand a generally assortment of plows, 
| of our own patterns, such as sod, side hill, right and left handed 
| plows, all of which are warranted to be made of good materials, 
| and to perform well, or they can be returned. April 1. 


| TREES, SHRUBS, ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, &c. 
S 8. JACKSON respectfully aunounces that he has rented a 
ae 


* store on the south side of Fifth street, between Vine and 
| Race, where he will be supplied at all times with fruit and shade 








’ 
vines, Ameri- 
ias, strawberry 
| plants, balsam firs Norway spruce, larch, &c. &c. 
His trees are all well rooted and healthy, and carefully packed, 
| where necessary, so as to insure a vigorous growth. 
Fresh boquets and Cut Flowers will be delivered every after- 


Aas 
— of the Swifteure line of tow-boats, will forward to East noes, whese he exdese aro leh befere 12 ofcleck. 
A 


y. The initials ofthe owner’s names should be upon each 
sack, and an invoice forwarded to us at the time of shipment, sta- 
ting the number and weight of each bale ; also contract prices for 
ship . if any are agreed upon. 

Er t is now five years since the first Wool Depot was estab- 
lished in this country. Thesuccess which has attended the ef- 
forte of its original proprietor, [H. BLancuarp,} has led to ar- 
rangements for greater facilities for carrying forward this enter- 
prise to a much wider field of operations. In order to meet the 
growing wants of this business, we are now erecting, and which 
will be in readiness for the next clip of wool, a large and conven- 
ient Warehouse on the great thoroughfare leading from Alban 
to Boston, at the Kinderhook rail road station, 16 miles east of Al- 
— This location is easy of access to eastern manufacturers, 
as they can arrive in one train, transact their business, and be in 
readiness to leave by the return train from Albany. The ware- 
house at the village of Kinderhook, four miles from the Kinder- 
hook rail road station, will be continued as heretofore, to meet 
the wants of all who bring their wool direct with their own con- 
veyances, and for such other clips or lots as it may be necessary 
t _— and store at that place. 

ll are ready to admit, that in ordinary cases, one intervening 
agent is necessary between the wool-grower and the manufacturer 
{tis also desirable to both that the wool should find its way from 
one to another with the least possible expense. Especially is this 
true in times of depression of the wool manufacturing interest ; 
such depression being also felt by the wool-grower as well as_by 
the manufacturer. The division of labor amongst the manufac- 
turers, arising from the fact that, to a much greater extent than 
heretofore, they are each directing their attention to the produc- 
ton of a particular style of goods, requiring a distinct grade of 
wool, renders it necessary that wool should be properly classified 
to meet their wants, and that facilities should be afforded them to 
make purchase of those styles and grades most desired. Most 


Cincinnati, March 28. 


FRUIT TREES. 
For Sale at the Coshocton Nursery. 
\ LARGE stock of Apple Trees, including 30 choice kinds of 
| LX sweet apples, two years old, $10; three years old, $14; four 
, and five years old, $19 per hundred. 


a 2 and 3 years old, 50 cents; 4and 5 years old, 75 cents 
} each. 


Plums, 25 cents each. 
Peaches in bud, $6 per hundred, or 8 cents each; one year from 
bud, and 5 to 7 feet high $10 per hundred, or 13 cents each. 
Catalogues to post paid applicants. 
T. 8. HUMRICKHOUSE, Coshocton. 





February, 15, 1850.—* 


TREES AT REDUCED PRICES. 

4 HE proprietors atthe Lake Erie Nursery and Gardens, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, have determined to offer their large stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. &c., to purchasers, at 
very low prices. ‘The collection is one embracing all the most 
choice varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
Apricots, Quinces, Raspberries, &c. &c., together with a very 
large stock of ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

With a view of making some change in their Nursery busi- 
ness, many of the trees will have to be removed, unless sold, and 
they therefore are disposed to offer purchasers great advantages. 
Nursery men who wish for small trees and shrubs can be sup- 
plied at very low rates. We have published no new edition of 
our catalogue this spring ; but we have exerted ourselves to keep 
up with the times, and almost every desirable variety of fruit or 
shrubs, if procurable anywhere, may be found in our collection. 
Address post paid ELLIOTT & CO. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

March 1, 1850. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuttivaTor Orrice, April 15th. 

Foreign news is not favorable for export of flour or grain from 
this country ; and we find nothing in eastern quotations to war- 
rant any advance of prices. At the west and south we observe 
complaints begin to appear, of a scarcity of flour and wheat; and 
we think that scarcity will cause a material advance before next 
harvest.—Corn, oats, barley, rye, flax seed and fruit, continue to 
bring full prices; and farmers who raise a variety of products 
(as all should) have no reason tocomplain. Provisions —as beef, 
pork, butter, cheese, &c,, also maintain fair prices. Woo! pros- 
pects are good —see articles in this paper. 

Crnciwnatt, April 12—Flour $4,75@$4,80; Wheat, none of- 
fered; Corn 38@40; Oats 35@37; Rye 85@87; Flax Seed $1,65@ 
$1,70 # bu.; Potatoes 55@60 cts. per bu. Dried Apples $1,75— 
Peaches $2,25@$2,50 # bu. Pork Mess, $8,50 # bbl. Lard 5% 
@5%, cts. Y tb. Butter for packIng 10@124%—retail 15@20 cts. 
#% th. Eggs 7@8 cts. # doz. 

Coiumsus, Apri! 13,—Flour, retail, $ 
ment, 25 cts.; Oats 25. Butter, good is scarce, 12%2@15 cts.; 
Cheese 644@7 cts. Eggs 644 cts; Dried Apples $1,50@$1,75 
bu.—Peaches $2@$2,50; Potatoes 50 cts. Maple Molasses 62@75 
ote. # gal. 

CLEVELAND, April 10.—Flour $4,37@$4,60; Wheat 87@90; 
Corn 40; Oats 31; Barley 75; Beans 75@$1; Dried Apples $1,50@ 
$1,75—Peaches $2,50; Potatoes 44@50; Pork, Mess $9,50@$10; 
Butter, roll 10@1244—firkin 8@10; Cheese 5@6. 

Prrrssura, April 9—Flour $4,62@$475; Wheat 87@90; Corn 
44@46; Oats 31@33; Butter 10@12% to 14 cts.; Dried Apples 
$1,50@$1,52—Peaches $2,25 per bu. 

VALUABLE WORKS ON FARMING, GARDEN. | 
ING, HORTICULTURE, &c. &c. 
ra; Sale by I. °N. WHITING & HUNTINGTON, Booksellers, 
ae heed By Justus Liebig, 1 vol. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
by James F. W. Johnston, 1 vol. 


5@$5,25. Corn. for ship 








do by Charles Squarrey, 1 vol. 

do by John Anthony Chaptal, 1 vol. 

do Familiar Letters on; by Justus Lie- 
big, 1 vol. 

do Prize Essays on ; by Geo. Townes, | v. 

do Catechism of; by James F. W. John- 


ston, 1 vol. 

American Husbandry, 2 volumes. 

The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist; by Thomas G. 
Fessenden, 1 vol. 

Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 1300 Engravings, 1378 pages ; by 
J. C. Loudon, 1 vol. 8 vo. 

European Agriculture and Rural Economy, 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Elements of Agriculture; by F. G. Skinner, ] vol. 

The Farmers’ Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Rural Affairs; 
by C. W. Johnston, 1 vol. 8 vo.; 1165 pages. 

Farmers’ Library; by J. S. Skinner, 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Farmers’ Dictionary ; by D. P. Gardner, 1 vol. 

Farmers’ Treasure; by F. Falkner, to which is added Produc- 
tive Farming, by Joseph A. Smith. 1 vol. 

Farmers’ Companion; by the late Hon. Jesse Buel, 1 vol. 

Farmers’ Land Measurer ; by James Pedder, 1 vol. 

Journal of Agriculture ; by J. 8. Skinner, 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Manures, or the Farmers’ Guide and Field Companion; by 
Campbell Morfit, 1 small vol. 

The Principles of Agriculture ; by Albert D. Thayer, 1 vol. 8 vo 

The Practical — Gardener, and House Wife ; by Edward 
James Hooper, 1 vol. 

Produce Tables; by William W. Alcott, 1 vol. 

Productive Farming; by J. A. Smith, lvol. 

Pcpular Vegetable P hysiology, 1 vol. 

The Potatoe P lant; by Alfred Smee, 4 vol, 

The Sugar Beet and Manufacture of $ Sugar, 1 vol. 

The Sugar Planters’ Manual; by W. J. Evans, M. D., 1 vol. 

A Treatice on Agriculture; by John Armstrong, with notes by 
J. Buel, 1 vol. 

The Western Farmer and Gardener, 1 vol. 8 vo. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The American Herd Book; by Lewis F. Allen, 1 vol. 8 vo. 

The American Shepherd ; by L. A. Morrell, 1 vol. 

The American Poultry Book; by Micajah Cook. 

The American Poulterers’ Companion. 

Complete Farrier and Horse Doctor, 1 vol. 

Cattle—Their Breeds, Management and Diseases, 1 vol. 

Clatter on Diseases of Horses ; by J. 8. Skinner, 1 vol. 

Clater and Youatt’s Cattle Doctor ; by J. 8. Skinner, 1 vol. 

Domestic Animals; their Management, &c.; by R L. Allen, 

Diseases of Animals ; or American Veterinarian; by S. W. 
Cole, 1 vol. 
Food ot Animals and the Fattening of Cattle; by R. D. Thomp- 
eon. 

Hind’s Farriery, 1 vol. 

The Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound; by W. Miles. 





Vou. VI 


LTIVATOR. 





“Milch Cows; a Treatise on; by John 8 
Mason’s Farrie ry and Stud Book, 1 vol. 
The Pig; Breed, Mangagement, Feeding of; by Wm. Youatt. 
Youatt on the Horse; with an Essay on the Horse and Mule ; 
by J. 8. Skinner, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 
American Fruit Culturist; by J. J. Thomas, 1 vol. 
American Forest Trees; by D. J. Browne, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America; by A. J. Downing, 1 vol 
Fruit, Flower and Kitchen Garden; by Patrick Niell, 1 vol. 
Guide to the Orchard ; by Michael Floy, 1 vol. 
The Mulberry Tree and the Raising of Silk Worms; by W. H. 
Vernon. 
The Mulberry Tree 
Clark, 1 vol. 
New American Orchardist ; by William Kendrick. 
Trees and Fruits, 2 vols. 
The Vine Dresser’s Guide; by John J. Dufour, 1 vol 
GARDENING. 
The American Gardener; by Bernard McMahon, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
do do by William Cobbett, 1 small vol. 
The Family Kitchen Garden ; by Robert Buist, 1 vol. 
Encyclopwdia of Gardening; by J. C. Loudon; 1 vol. 8 vo., 
1000 engravings, 1270 pages. 
Kitchen and Fruit Garden, 1 vol. paper. 
The New American Gardener ; by Thomas G. Fessenden. 
FLORICULTURE. 
American Flower Garden Directory ; by Robert Buist, 1 vol. 
Complete Florist, 1 vol — . 
Encyclopedia of Plants; by J C. Loudon, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Every Lady Her Own Flower Garden, 1 vol. 12 mo. 
Elements of Horticulture; by J. E. Fessenden. 
Florist’s Manual ; by H. Bourne, A. B., 1 vol. 
Hortus Britanicus; by J. C. Loudon, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Hand Book of Plants and Fruits; by L. G. Chapin, 1 vol 
© ead Companion to the Flower Garden; by Mrs, Loudon, 1 
vo 


. Skinner, 1 vol. 


and the Raising of Silk Worms, by John 





‘Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture; by A. J. Dow- 


es 


ing. 
Manual of Roses ; by William R. Prince, 1 vol. 
Plants of Boston and its Vicinity ; by Jacob Bigelow. 
The Rose; its History, Culture of; by 8. B. Parsons, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
The Rose Manual; by Robert Buist, 1 vol. 
The Theory of Horticulture; by John Lindley, 1 vol. 
March 15, 1850. 





SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 

a up in boxes, of 4 or % bushel; price $2 per bushel for 
large sizeed tubers, or $3 for small ones. A sup iy will be 
kept on hand for sale at A. Haines’ Grocery, Buckeye oh ock, Co- 
luinbus; also at the residence of the subscriber, in Mitflin town- 
ship. The potatoes will be ready for sale by the 15th of March. 

Sweet potatoe plants or sprouts, will also be for sale at the 
above named places, during the month of May. 

THOMAS McCOLLEY. 
March 1, 1850.* 





GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
Just Received, at the Office of the Ohio Cultivator, 


GENERAL assortment of fresh garden seeds obtained from 
£% most reputable sources. Also CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
consisting of about fifty varieties, mostly annuals—price 50 cents 
per dozen varieties—25 papers for $1. These can easily be sent 
by mail. M. B, BATEHAM, 

March 1, 1850. 
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